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I ft n t ! - 3 l fl n t r n S t fl n h a r b pnt ’ wbi ?, h iD its very l erms d f s ? ot condesc e nd t0 assert > nseM invention with ns.” I suppose he did not intend the laws of an American, Christian State, what would my n »«* £nov«coi.n™ not^HMven^y 1 ^^ the strong ™ M,nr f ? , Doe ? 

Ann-JUlCUi) ^ianoarp. bat cooUy assumes that a fundamental object of the to say that the padlock kept the gospel out of the pulpit friends in Maryland think of the matter? The walls ot J* Mm. *» th. tor to^ the bkTk »n ? Is “?* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, ON SATUEDAT, KnwTwnnlH^ ^nwortlf’f" a jf°S et ^ er — tbat / h ; e ™°^ry nerer instructed them at Baltimore City would be placard^, ad libitmn, calling purpose of getting 0 n board *ome co«ung vea.el ; ^ wbite 0 ne? Can a mother forget her wckW child? 

pUtfuiDxm , , .Now, it would be unworthy the dignity of our beloved all in the duty of slave* to their masters _nor that they its humam* and frppdnm-lov ner citizens to meet m their , o . B " CK * D g child T 

at two dollars per annum, Church to suppose that she would hair-split a distinction ; werenever warned by^themSnsTSoWiOTfsm which iarge n M“hante’ f mi^verThe market, for the purpose This ingrate left simply for no other exeu* than Do ? nd br j D f 

( „ p , .norrry betwe ?, extirpation and abolition. We beseech all dared to intimate that master and .slave was not always as of Ixpressing fadignatioo at such an outrage upon our “ because here was no enjoy mentorcolouredpeople, up ™“er hi 2* 

, lB RlCAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, venerable damsels, of both sexes, not to be frightened at innocent a relation, per se, as that of husband and wife, common nature. Will they not,as it is, call some such and was' worked for master, •‘without getting the Bud under. sucb a law as^tn.s ne m^tern^ aright to 
** At if Office, 138 Nassau St., New York, mere words. John Wesley, Wm. Wilberforce, Francis parent and child. V meeting, if noUbr the above purpose, at least to seek the money » himse f for b>s labour. , —a 3 w of nature ? l7it con B i a tent with the l a » ‘ f 

..vp^THBorncioPTH, Asbury, and Dr. Coke were Abolitionists, aDd would not Another code, and we believe in our country it is pecu-. abrogation ofsuch a terrible has consigned, for no . Formerly Mr. Ellis was a carpenter but at present dte law of natore T 

r s VSTLVA-XA anti-slavery SOCIETY, have dreamed of shrinking from the name. Nor are we liar to slave latitudes, may be called the “ code suppres- moXffence, poor Samuel Green to the State Prison lor « clerk of the market.” As to geuerat treatment from natureito[ together, and 

,E 31 North Fifth St; Philadelphia. willing on account of the violences of irreligious and dis- sive." We may best suegest it by the Mowing terrible ten years; or at least let humanity prompt such a meet- his master, he did not complain— and be hadI been treated declare P , . , . 

, , DVeR TEo-o, 10 cents per line each insertion. organizing nltraists, to surrender to dishonour a name occurrence, which may yet be news, yet is to the very ing for the pnrpose of obtaining signatures to a petition very well all his life, except, he did not have his own time. The opposite counsel, however, urge that by the laws 

**“ 0J A *roBKi8a john’sto-v, PBisTKBs. _ consecrated by such illustrious applications. Nor are we letter true, nevertheless: foF his pardon ?^WiU not Christian citizens of Maryland When he left he was hired out at *22 per month, which of EDg i aD d a person may, for a crime, be sent into other 

_ _ _ - clearly informed of any intrinsic difference between the After a regular stampede of slaves had occurred at originate and sign such petitions ? We shall see. Though, was quite an item towards supporting his kind master j parta 0 f the world away from parents, sisters and brothers, 

' ^rlrrirnns ancient abolitionism and ourtrue “ modem aboi monism ”,- Chestertowu, Kent Co., Md., last Fall, in order to pro- if their sentiments be akin to those of the gentleman just audmistress, with their seven superior chiMren. True, never mo re t0 return. In the present case a subject of 

^mtttOnS. _ both being the same as the extirpationism of our Disci- vent others escaping under the guidance of the humane referred to. * near Cambridge, Md.,” we fear but slight J^fPh was well dressed, to procure which ue bad to do thi3 free commonwealth may be taken, without crime, 

._- ifPTunnroT ntmara pline ' w ben, therefore, we hear Methodists denouncing North Star, patrols were placed at the northern end of success from this quarter, as be seems to believe that r work. „ . from his friends, his lather and mother aDd sisters and 

,7 tVERY dN THE METHODIST CHURCH, abolitionism, and using the term as a slur name, we hesi- the County, for the pnrpose of guarding all the routes in " neither the Bible nor the Discipline forbids ’ consigning, £ a™* 11 b°y be n bad alwaysh brothers, a D d shipped off with spavined horare as an 

U a- t'^rmrteriv gaeazioB for JuW tate not to take the Discipline and unchurch them. Pro that direction. Two wL stationed at the head of Sassa- frouflLir birth, to chattel slavery, not for ten years, but tended to dowork aU ^J** T wh,te P 60 ^' article of merchandize to the West Todies. They say 

VFRY lanl0 ’ the y are not Methodists. They deny their faith, fras, a village on the northern line of the County,and farMehoU life, persons guilty of no offence, unless they 81,500 lad been offered for this property. that in the early history olAbe country slaves were needed 

THE DISCIPLINE AS IT IS, AND SLAVERY. They abjure tbeir venerable mother. Nay, when a whole within a few miles of the State of Delaware. A stalwart be supposed to have committed it in their mother 8 womb Nos. 46 and 47. Benjamin Ross and wife Harriet— to cultivate the earth. But instead of that, dow, the 

onr April number we were led, by the able and Conference proceeds to lead her young candidates np to coloured man, carrying what is known as a briar sickle, or in some preexistent state. Border. Benjamin and wife, in flying from oppression and a employing of them does an actual injury to the poorer 

i/impnt article by Dr. Stevens upoD slavery, to affirm the the altar and there oblige them to pledge, as a condition was seen coming boldly up from the direction of Massey’s, - “ rough ” master, could look back for near threescore and classes of peep e by being in the way of their finding 

toS °P° n which ’ iD KgW r 1° thlS sab J e f -° nr .Q. u . ar ' to holy orders, that they will have nothing to do with or Georgetown Cross-Roads, and wearing a confident and PENNSYLVANIA UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. te “ f ears > whea slavery claimed them at their earliest employment. Is he a slave by the custom of the conn- 


-°staodsT The subject of changes1 in the Discipline, modern abolitionism we would like to 


1- secure look, as though he belonged to hi 


and wearing a confident and p EmsTLYAmA UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


heiuz a point of difference between different sections of petent authority take a Discipline and read that Confer- other good master in the vicinity. official statement 

the Church, we prefer to leave to the colunms of our sec- ence out of pro-slaveryism into Methodism. Our hearts He kept the middle of the highway, and, as he walked experiences of fci 
tionai papers. It is well known some sections adopt the are saddened atone of the most questionable procedures along, kept swinging the sickle in his haDd, when one of . OOINQ TO CAKADA . 

' vourite motto, “ the Discipline as it is ”; others, more ever prosecuted in any Northern Protestant American the patrols, armed with a pistol, accosted and began to 

nltra-conserv attve, perhaps, advocate the Discipline as a Church. We would be glad to bury it in forgetfulness; question him. His answers proving unsatisfactory, he- cbatluun (C. w. 


eir mother’s womb Nos. 46 and 47. Benjamin Ross and wife Harriet— to cultivate the earth. But instead of that, now, the 

Border. Benjamin and wife, in flying from oppression and a employing of them does an actual injury to the poorer 

__ “ rough ” master, could look back for near threescore and classes of people by being in the way of their finding 

VD RAILROAD ten years. wb en slavery claimed them at tbeir earliest employment. Is he a slave by the custom of the coun- 

yu jtM-Lu • exigtence, and from that moment nntil the hour of their try ? A custom must be general, to be binding as such. 

’s 0PEKA tions_ escape, bad been robbed morally, physically and inteltec- This is not a general custom. It has ever Been agamst 

[■HEIR reasons for tualiy, to serve the demands of slavery. the principles of some to make slaves and some have 

Benjamin is about 67 vears of age. Though of a freed them It must, moreover be undisputed in order 
hardy make, hard usage aFd poor fare bad racked his to be binding. But this has always been disputed-in 
slave Organ), Julvii. f ran)e aw j exhausted his energies; nevertheless the love of the general court, in the courts of justice and elsewhere. 

June, 1807. treedom was not dead, nor the will to escape to Canada It must, besides, not be against reason. In making 
taily Express, pub- j n ] eas t vanquished. out that negroes are the property of their masters, the 


^era-conservative, perhaps, advocate the Discipline as it Church. We would be glad to bury it in forgetfulness; question him. His answers proving unsatisfactory, be Chatham(C.w.) Fraeman (FagitiraSlave Organ), Jotrl' f ra me and exhausted his energies; nevertheless the love of tbe f 

Inis. They would restore that brief but golden period but the most unsilenceable blabber of uncomfortable came nearer to arrest him; when, in an instant after he June, 185 1. freedom was not dead, nor the will to escape to Canada It 

when the Church conceded no place to slavery. That to truths, Harriet Beecher Stowe, ba3, in the Appendix to came within the sweep of the fugitive’s arm, the headless . wm. 36. Jackson Turner—In the Daily Express, pub- j,, the least vanquished. out 1 

that consummation we may ultimately come, we trust her “ Dred,” proclaimed it to the world. Wewouldhope body of the patrol was quivering in death on the highway, fished at Petersburg, Va., June 9 th, I find that public ■ - coun 

ia the united expectation, hope and prayer of nearly that if the Conference record of these transactions cannot One stroke of that hand, armed with that terrible attention is called to Jackson, on this wise; hence allow THF EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY IN tbat 

all. That freedom, both in principles and practice, be expunged or girt with mourniDg lines, some darkness weapon, had decapitated him; one leap and he was over me to copy it for the benefit of yonr readers. MASSACHUSETTS. way 

will extend ita area beyond onr present Southern bor- or shadow of death may be found to hide them. We re- the fence into the adjoining corn-field, and the fhgitive Runaway Fifty Dollars Reward. —Ran away, , with 

j er and, at no distant period, relieve the arduous task j 0 ice that if we cauuot quite erase this blemish from the was seen no more. Did the press give this tragedy to some time in M»y i»st, my «mmi man, who c»u» wmeeif Jackson From The Spr i gfic i,i Repnbtiom. way 

of those who may be firmly maintaining our outposts, we escutcheon of single Conferences, we can take our big the public? Odear.no! Wbat good could it do ? And Emory Washburn read a paper upon this interesting of fit 

confidently trust. That the caure of righteousness moat little book, and clear the honour of our beloved Churcb might not ita reading aloud by some while man be over- j 00 i, dQwn when ,poken to. 1 will giv.’a. rtvsri of afty dollars ir 8n bj ec t before the Massachusetts Historical Society, at a all* 

win the battle in Church and in State, we no more doubt by pronouncing these proceedings to be UDdisciplinary, heard, aDd such an example be whispered abroad amODg ^ en ° ul “J.toShM'w’em' recent meeting. The article is too extensive for onr °nc 

than that we stand on American soil, and live in the light unconstitutional, nnWesleyan and nnMethodistical. the slaves, and thus become an example powerfully pro- ^ Aid si»ve; all persons who disregard this notice wm be columns, but we attempt to reproduce it iu substance. sami 

of the nineteenth century. But while we leave the dis- 4. With the same open Discipline in our hand, we un- vocative to others to make the attempt for freedom like- punished as the law directs. ANN colley. Slavery was not abolished in this State by special law, bodi 

enssion of sectional opinions to our sectional organs, we deretand not the orthodoxy of a Methodist minister’s wise ? We will not say that the same agency was opera-1 ‘ Petersburg, June sth issT. " bo t by the decision of the courts that it was inconsistent mon 

place ourselves upon the Discipline as an anti-slavery striking the sin of slavery from his circle of pulpit topics, tive to silence the press which attempted to prevent all I beg most respectfully to inform Mrs. Colley that sbe tbe bj |j of ri! , bta aD( j w j tb t b e higher law of eternal ends 

organ of an anti-slavery Church.* If that Disciplinedoes not permit that topic to be banished, public worship of God among slaves and free coloured was considerably behind time with her “ Reward,’ as ber : Qgt j ce The judges of those days had not learned toscoff shall 

That we are an anti-slavery Church, was one of the either as a political, a sectional or an abolition matter, on people in the County, in consequence of the stampedes |“ servant ” must have received his cordial welcome in „ t .u. ni vine law. but unanimously held, with Blackstone, catli 


______________ counsel for the plaintiff speak of lioeage, and contend 

rruv pvtiuctuim ni? or JVFBV rv that the children of slaves mast be slaves in tbe same 
THE EXTINCTION OF SLAVEKX IN way ^ becan e onr first parents fell, we all fell with 
31ASS ALHUoE 11 o. with them. But are not all mankind born in the same 

From The 3 P ri. g'fieid Repnbiicaa. way ? Are not their bodies clothed with the same kind 

Emory Washburn read a paper upon this interesting of flesh? Was Dot the same breath of life breathed into 
subject before tbe Massachusetts Historical Society, at a all? We are under the same gospel dispensation, have 
recent meeting. The article is too extensive for our one common Saviour, inhabit tbe same globe, die in the 
columns, but we attempt to reproduce it in substance. same manner, and, though the white man may have his 
Slavery was not abolished in this State by special law, body wrapped in fine linen, and bis attire may be a little 
but by the decision of the courts that it was inconsistent more decorated, there all distinction ot man's making 


cession of sectional opinions to our sectional organs, we deretand not the orthodoxy of a Methodist minister’s wise? We will not say that the same agency was opera- t'«er.barg,jun»»ia, iso,. but by the decision of the courts that it was inconsistent more decorated, there all distinction ot man s masing 

place ourselves upon the Discipline as an anti-slavery striking the sin of slavery from his circle of pulpit topics, tive to silence the press which attempted to prevent all : I beg most respectfully to inform Mre. Colley that she wil h t b e bill of rights and with the higher law of eternal ends. Weall sleep on the same level in the dust. We 

organ of an anti-slavery Gbnrch* If that Disciplmedoes not permit that topic to be banished, public worship of God among slaves and free coloured was considerably behind time with her “ Reward,’ as ber . tjce The judges of those days bad not learned toscoff shall all be raised by tbe sound of one commoo trump, 

That we are an anti-slavery Church, was one of the either as a political, a sectional or an abolition matter, on people in the County, in consequence of the stampedes “servant” must have received his cordial welcome in J atthe Divine law, but unanimously held, with Blackstone, calling unto all that are in their graves, without dis- 

points placed beyond all doubt by the unanimous profes- w bat grounds does a D y minister seal bis own lips in above alluded to ; and which, as we learn, was resisted jCanada ere her ladyship was aware that he ever dreamed tbat aDV ] aW8 against tbe laws of natural justice are void, tinctioo, to arise—shall be arraigned at one common 

f-fpnprnl P.nnfprpnpp North and Sooth. o;ip„_v „i_ Z . .. 1_— __ K__ M..1tho time naaror Snf onrh a ronntrv. Rnt that the madam and tbe DubilC , , _ _ l.„: _,_har. shall have one common ludsre. and Be tried bv one 


perfectly agreed, nay, spot j i a the dehumanizing near four’millions of human of such of them as belonged toatbe Methodist Episcopal may be informed of the motives which induced him to Qature 
1 were anti-slavery. Of 80n i3 t0 o small a sin to be noticed ? Is there any other Church in a specific locality; but we very mach doubt forsake all, I wifl narrate a few fa cta , as be gave them to Jud ' 


from border to centre, it was perfectly agreed, nay, spot j Is the dehumanizing 
earnestly asserted, that one and all were anti-slavery. Of souls too small a sin to be i 
tbe intensity of that anti-slaveryism, if not of its future sin upon which our Disciph 


ends one fundamental whether the facts just narrated appeared iu any paper oi 


tionai scruples, which lessened the vote, a clear majority f r0B 0De 0 f onr twenty-live ? What worse is a Iheologi- conld prevent tbe appearing of this little, yet touching, was obliged to produce at tbe end ot each month, “ m 
of thirty decided for excluding slaveholders from the ca i C b an a moral heresy ? We ask not now how such a episode in tbe history of tbat community may be potential matter how much ” be bad to forego “ for doctors’ bills, 

Church. The order given for the untrammelled issue of ministering brother can answer at the judgment seat of enough to prevent the press from noticing the “ Pictures l&c. His mistress was a “ member of the Method is 

anti-slavery tracts from our Book Rooms, settled forever Christ; or how his omission is reconcilable with Chris- of Slavery,” eveD should it desire to do so, which with us Church, though very qua.relsome and hard to please. , 
the point that John Wesley’s voice was not to be smo- tianity or his solemn profession of holiness; we ask how is very questionable. Seeing that “ she was growmg harder and harder yearly, | < 

thered in the house of his friends. The manning of tbe be can answer to his ordination vows, and how he can Such as these items teach seems the rule of action iJackson concluded he would “ try and better bis condi 


ke all, I will narrate a few fact*, as he gave them to j. meD)be r of the Committee for drafting mon law-by the liospel-tbe perlect law ot liberty 

He said he “had been hard pressed.” He was hired Constitution introduced the first articleof the Decla- This cause will then be tried again, and your verdict will 
,t “ ten dollars per month,” every cent of which be . f Rj btg for the pur p 0S e of rendering slavery there be tried. Therefore, gentlemen of tbe jury, let me 
obliged to produce at tbe end of each mouth, 14 no nnMnat jf n *i n JLi ; n Vfnssachusett3. This article following conjure you to give such a verdict now as shall siaod this 


a obliged to produce at tbe end of each mouth, ‘‘ no QDCOD8titutio ° al £ Massachusetts. This article, following conjure you to give such a verdict now as shall stand this 

itter how much ” he bad to forego “ for doctors bills, , , the Dec i arat i on 0 f Independence, is as fallows: test, and be approved by your own miuds in the last mo- 

:. Hu mistress was a “member of the Methodist .< AUmcn Ere born f r «, and equal an<l hire caruin natural, «asen- ments of your existence, and by your Judge at the last 
lurch, though very quarrelsome and hard to please." Ui.iaadAnaUenabie rights; arnin* which may be reckoned the right day. It will then be tried by tbe laws of reason and 

eing that “ sbe was growing harder and harder ” yearly, of .njojing defeoding iheir lire, and liberties; that or acquinag. ceveistion. Is it not a law of nature that all men are 


UK|UU> u». -w. -M_uauiiv Ol- 1IUJ auieuiu proiessiou oi Douuess • we asa now u mj qurauwiauic. _ a _-_s_o-..-..., - - r0 rt t n flne that of Mokiu^ind revelation. Is it not a law of nature that all men are 

thered in the house of his friends. The manning of the be caa a nswer to his ordination vows, and’ how be can Such as these items teach seems the rule of action Jackson concluded he would “ try and better equal and free? Is not the law of nature tbe luw of 

editorial posts with men of clear anti-slavery antecedents make j t consistent with his Discipline and his Methodism ? which governs tbat community. May we not hope tbat Hon, if possible.” HeDce, “ where there is a will there is — t |mm[m a!(iver _ cou | d tj ot by any means exist under God ? Is not the law of God then agamst slavery . It 

tolled the knell of the reign of old Silence. In the gene- g. Nor do we see how our Disciplinary logic can quite this indicates to yon, in a sufficiently plain manner, what a way,” thought be; so, after encountering a few serious brQad declaration, was seen then as clearly as now, <bere is no law of man establishing it, there 1 • no diffi- 
ral, from every post we have heard a clear and unequivocal spare an nnMethodistical Church. If there be Churches we mean by the “ code suppressive.” obstacles, bis liberty was most satisfactorily achieved. and the decisions of the courts were given in accordance culty. If there is, then the great difficulty is to deter- 

report. St. Louis has bravely responded to Chicago ; within 0 ur limits which require their pastor to be silent The operative force of these codes is such, when exerted, ADd, with great joy, a free sonl aDd high hopes, bavmg . But g , a wa8 not abolished by tbe first deci- mine which law yon ought to obey, and if you shall have 
and Boston has bad no faint echo from Cincinnati and j n deference to the Slave Power—Churches tbat say, as to have created the impression on our mind that neither gained his wife, whom be had been separated from, bis gion to tbat e g ect The decisions affected only tbe par- the same ideas as I have of present und future things, you 
Pittsburg. The pages of our last and present Quarterly .. We do not see the great evil of slavery, and we will not Mr. Long nor his book might possibly be heard of, but expressions of gratitude to God, his wife and the Under- ^ b ht t0 the attention of the courts, and will obey the former. Tbe worst that can happen to you 
prove that New York may perhaps be able to roll a a llow its evil to be shown ”; who insist that they have a to a very limited extent; and, save when they wish to ground Railroad were unbounded. 1 sow Madam gl& Kra dnaliy expired under the influence of law and for disobeying tbe former is the destruction of tbe body, 
metropolitan peal loudest and clearest of al!._ The pre- nice peaceable communion, and their quiet is too sweet curse “a traitor,” as we hear him already called, or vent Colley will consider^her loss not lessjhan *1,500. _ ^ nublic omnion airainst it. lor tbe )ast tbat of J’ our 80a,s - 

sent attitude of things is most cheering. Surely, our to be disturbed upon this agitating subject; with all ten- ill-natured criticisms, both maybe speedily oblivionized No. 37. Wm. Henry Moody—William is about 20 f Tbe g rgt cag ° notice 'd by Mr. Washburn is that of - - s - - 

Chnrch is dispersing tbe delusive shadows that dimmed derness for the Christian prudence, we wonder what they on tbe field of his eighteen years’ itinerant battles and years of age, quite black, medium size, and quite a lover Jamee w Lecbmere) in wb i c h the plaintiff, a negro, sued SHOOTING FUGITIVES IN ILLINOIS ON 
ber, discarding the sophisms tbat deluded her, repudiating are t0 do with their Discipline ? It seems straDge that victories. We confess, however, tbat the excitement now of liberty. The man who habitually robbed him o! bis ^ masttr for ag8au]t and battery and for imprisoning THE FOUR TH. 

tbe false leaderships tbat misguided her, and will come the entire of Methodism canoot be preached in a Methodist to be witnessed in 8t. Michael’s, and the symptoms occur- .hire was a stout-built, ill-natured man, a farmer, by the aDd holding him in servitude. The Suffolk Court of ^ „ --- , , _ „ 

fortbinher purity and her bravery; and as she has a Church. If, upon the sin of slavery, John Wesley’s own ring where we have heard of this book as having found -name of Wm. Hyson, lo meet the expenses of an excln- Common pi eaa decided in favour of the master, bftts. the From Tl* CU<»g« CoaErvgaUonU Herald. 


and a fundamental declaration more unequivocal, so she ther j 0 h n Wesley himself would preach in it. And if ing either the strength or tbe watchfulness of that power apparent he would have to sell some of his property. favou “PIr? bjm big hbert y and damages besides. This right of “ life, liberty aDd the pursuit of happiness,” bad 

will take her stand at The head of all her Protestant sis- j obn Wesley could not be allowed to preach the Metbo- —a power which may be denominated the administration (William and some six others of the servants got wind of i n 1769 nearly two vears before the famous decision made their escape Irom Missouri, pursued by tlnee white 

tors, and lead the march of freedom, faith and victory. dism of the Methodist Discipline iu any of our pulpits, or the two codes, under the regime of which the peninsula (he fact that they would stand a chance of being in the Lord Mansfield that made slu very impossible in F.ng men. It being reported in Nashville, Washington 

Let us take up that big little book, the Methodist Die- many will take the liberty to think aud suy that the Me- have for some years past been living; proving themselves, lnarket soon. Not relishing the idea of going farther ] ^ und thK decisions seem to have been based upon the County of this dtate, on the Fourth of July, that there 

ciplinc. Wo have a holy pride in it. We bless God for thodism of such pulpits has upon this point a marvellous and especially many of our good Methodists, very obedient South, they unitedly resolved to emigrate to Canada; > ral pri Dciple in both cases. Another case was were three runaways iu the neighbourhood, a large crowd 

it. It is the child of a wonderful and blessed provi- Geruiau silver ring to it. subjects. In reference to the Cburcb, and the Bentiment |iccordingly they borrowed a “ horse from Dr. Weis, aDd b Quork Walker vs Nathaniel Junison, com- of men joined tbe pursuers in search. Alter scouring the 

dence. Now this book has a fundamental rule which, at g. Aud with our“ Discipline as it ia,” we do not quite of the Church on the subject of slavery, together with Another from H. K. Tice, and a carriage from F. J. meDced -J lbe Worcester Court of Common pieas in country for several hours iu vain, most of the company 

Bny rate, forbids slave-trading, and morally condemns the Bec tbe Metbodistical propriety of admitting slaveholding other pen-and-ink sketches of fife on the slave border, we HPosey and Joseph P. Moog’s buggy ” (so it is stated in witb otber gu j t8 involving the same quts- returned, but a detached party of some half do*eo men 

intention to enslave. It has also an entire chapter on the m j n j 3U!ra ( or even, perhaps, the ministers of a pro-slavery propose to give them in future letters, should our stay in t*he Baltimore Sun of May 27th), and off they started for tioQg ’ aDd tbe game parties. Caleb Strong and Levi Lid- met tbe fugitives in tbe road. Animated by the same 

subject of the extirpatiou of slavery. Here we stop and Church) into our pulpits. These meu, alusl are guilty our present locality furnish us the time to write them lithe promised land. The horses aud carnages were all 00 i n _ bt)D0ared and venerable names—were counsel for spirit which prompted Patrick Henry to exclaim, “ Give 

druw a few incontrovertible inferences as to what, ou this 0 ( lb( . g rellt evil of slavery. Under our Discipline, they down for yonr readers. As to their authenticity in facts, captured in a day or two hence, bat the rest of the pro- b nettr0 . q ov cm wag the chief justi- e. Tbe deci- oie liberty, or give me death,” the slaves resisted their 
subject, is or is not Methodism. And when we say cou ] d 110t bc ordained. They are rejected on moral figures, and propable truth, enough of local incidents, as Aerty hurried ou to Canada. It will hardly be worth gion ™ t ha t the negro was entitled to bis freedom. This would-be captors. Oue of tbe negroes was shot dead, two 

Methodism, we mean not of course tbe German Bilver g r0U nds. How, then, can wc admit to our pulpits men iu this, will pervade them to prove to all who are familiar (while, therefore, for their “indulgent master” to give carried unto the Superior Court where the deci- of them made their escape, but were fired upon us they 

Methodism of the South, the genuineness of whose metal uuauitable lobe admitted to our ministry? The very with slavery ou the peninsula, and iuthe Methodist Epis- himself any farther trouble aqd perplexity about them. - reaffirmed Both of the counsel for the slave ruu, one oeiug wottuded. Oue oi the Missouri pursuers 

is recognised by no Methodist body on earth, and in whoso grouu d on which our separation from the Cbnrch, South, copal Churcb, that these letters are from one who, with flTie ungrateful creatures did n’t know how to appreciate th h neither of tbo8C for the loftetcr uDd oue of the cut off the head of the dead slave, aud carried it back in 

pulpits John Wesley would not be allowed to preach his took place was, our solemn, conscieDtioas refusal to accept deference to the Herald and its readers, signs himself Wus care and kindness. . Judges of the Inferior Court, and all the Judges or the a vessel of alcohol, to Border Ruffiaudom as a trophy. 

Evangel of Freedom. We mean the Methodism of the a m i uig try ordained by slaveboldiug hands. What eon- - Border, i 38, 39,4(). Betmdtt Bivtns— ®^> nda Su^rior Court who sat in tbe case, as well as tbe Chief However shocking this barbarity may appear in itself, 

Methodist Episcopal Cburcb, which stands read, known 8 ; 8 t eDcy) theu, iu accepting u ministry iD detail which we Dr. Haven : Siuce my last to the Herald, the aomver- S° r ir, r ?wl tn Justice, had themselves been members of tbe Convention and however abhorrent to the principles which that Inde- 

und acknowledged by ull men ; which has a past history rejected in mass? sary of our Independence Day has come and gone. In Hyson, in ^“PJtuy with 1 Willhain and those re er o wbjch forme d t h e Constitution, and must have under- yendence Day commemorates, it is in perlect keeping 

m which we glory, and a (uluro in which we trust; and 7 . Nor do we see what Disciplinary discretion is the Free States it has doubtless fulfilled the prediction of n^ion” • stood the intention of its framers upon a subject that had with the spirit which at present directs theudminUruiioo 

which, when her sons unite hrrnly upon the platform the allowed to any authorized organ of tbe doctrines of our the patriot of New England, who, iu the future, beheld it of ^tingherfathcr, who had so often aud so recently been agitating the public mind ofour government. That melaucholy tragedy at Nashville 

fathers have left, will yet win laurels of freedom not (jhurch, whether pulpit or iieriialical, to maintain a policy as a day of booming cannon und general rejoiciog. ol **‘“8 ou *; °[ tb “ J 0 .’** ? f _ “ r f, hw) work Aad Iheir decision assumes a more than ordinurily authori- on the Fourth was not ball so much a burlesque on our 

merely from the world, but from our Divine Master at his 0 f silence upon this subject. Iu a single instance (and But in a Slave State when one listens to catch the nal ^l < f ( n ^ rts 4 ,’'„ tative character, iuasmuch as it utters not onlyajudg- American Declaration, as the highest court ot the laud 

commg and kingdom. in but one to our knowledge), the query has beeD raised, mU8 i c 0 f the great accordant harmony which a nation lne Iarm - ner^countenance ana language gave evi- [ne[)l foanded upon the language of tbat instrument, but has recently perpetrated. Tbat was but the playing of a 

I. It is not Methodism to affirm that slavery is a poll- 0 n what grounds does the “ Quarterly Beview ” claim exultantly rolls over our mighty domaiD, something in the dec “ °j 8 rea j ® speaks the sentiment which dictated that language itself, single Sceue of a single Act of this graud drama That 

ticul matter with which the Church aDd pulpit have t0 be an antl .slavery organ of an anti-slavery Church? atmosphere or the circumstances about him flings back J ?*® baV Hw raMter^ Mr Washburn has in his possession the brief used by was but the killing of oue man, and woundiug another, 

Dothiug to do. buch a doctrine can, indeed, be shown, 0(lr angwer falu inl0 a most conclusive syllogism Our i to echoes, and they die away almost like voices of mockery eLe 8ncceedai l ° 8 e ^ n g' plrnrTchure^ Mr Liucolu in arguing the case, and furnishes the follow- ibis was tbe “ moral assassination of a whole race.” This 

from various reasons, to be false and cowardly. Is the Q Qarte rly is an organ or onr entire Doctrines and Disci- 0D the listening eir. mistress were connected with the ^“ aa Ohurch. uoewn ui argumg^^^tne^atm mrn.s es t e decision declarea lbat blaok mfcu ha ve no rights wbich 

minister to tuke limitations of his commission from the ilne aD ti-slaveryisin is iucluded in our entire Doc. and Recently occurring facts made us seem to hear mingling Money*was bis church. Her mistress wou g 3 counsel for the master rested his rights amODg white men are bound to respect, accordingly those wbite 

politician, or from Jesus Christ? Shall a demagogue fa,. Ergo, our Quarterly is etc., Q. E. D. No Metho- wUb iU «• Ladings” many strange and discordant utter- take the sacrament and come back and the old boy would be .^“Lfogs uwn the folfowiug S : Id tee first pTace men paid no respect to that black man’s dwrest rights of 
governor or a partisan editor prescribe to me, as a minis- dist man or body can ask any one of our organs to be ancca . With its jubilant peal methougbt I beard noises m as ° l tt-„_ that tbe neero was a servaut by bis own consent; and life and liberty. That was an appropriate celebration 

ter, the topics I may toucb ? Shall a political party as- gi i eDt or withhold the freest, fullest effort toward “ the ex- ll8 0 f the crack of whips and the claok of chains—noises N ?*- 4 ^’ f 2, 43 ’ Edw *ted Mor i^ n . Hcnp' t t h erefore the^efendaot wus liableLr enticing him away, at Nashville, if the Supreme Court are correct iu their 

CWhteo , Sr n °n U “nF 1 ?h H Ple m T ‘is ****** without contradicting our Disei- a8 pf the shame-choke/Iigh of expiring virtue in many a Stapto ^ toIbis^™U» «S, interpretation of the Declaration, and all our jubilees for 


Mr. Washburn has in his possession the brief used by was 


minister to take limitations of his commission from the p n ne ; anti-slaveryism is included in our entire Doc. and Receutly occurring facts made us seem to hear mingliDg “ Mone/was bis church.” Her '“ mistress would go and ing valuabfe^ynopsis ol Uie argument. am0Dg white men are bound to respect, accordingly those wbite 

politician, or from Jesus Christ? Shall a demagogue fa,, . Erg0> our fa artet]y fa etc., Q. E. D. No Metho- with ita ‘ Ladings” many strange and discordant utter- take the sacrament and come back and the old boy would be uLnthefiZwiug Sa ; Iu th! first place men paid no respect to that black man’s dwrest rights of 

governor or a partisan editor prescribe to me, as a minis- dist man or body can ask any one of our organs to be ancea . With its jubilant peal methougbt I beard noises m <ls A , f 0 aJ ,~ that tbe neero was a servaut by bis own consent; and life and liberty. That was an appropriate celebration 

it-r, the topics 1 may touch ? Shall a political party as- gi i eDt or withhold the freest, fullest effort toward “ the ex- 11S 0 f the crack of whips and the claok of chains—noises N ?*- 4 *’ 42 > 43 ’j 4 t' itimnrp therefore the^efendaot wus liableLr enticing him away, at Nashville, if the Supreme Court are correct iu their 

same what ground it pleases and thereby exclude the tirpcUion of slavery," without contradicting our Disci- as of tbe shame-choked sigh of expiring virtue in maDy a Stephen Butler aDd Jamra BuUer From the Ba!^ which But to this it was answered, that if such w!re the cal', interpretation of the Declaration, aud all our jubilees for 

Church from any of tbe most momentous p^iUoDS . Is plme _ No Bect i on 0 f our Church has any right to as- dusky bosom, wbich dared not resist the demands of bes- 4 ,’ f ^ 1 tbe followlD 8 udvertisemeut, w ch mQgt besome evidence of that consent either express- the last eighty years, upon the equality of mao, are but 

the Church subordinate to tbe caucus, aDd the pulpit the sume to hold a check-rein of silence on this subject upon tial lust; sobs, too, as of voices which asked for hnsbands speaks for itself. or implied and the terms of it must be understood. Be child’s play, yea, the American Revolution was but a 

pupil of the newspaper? The ministry has not been silent t h e rest 0 f the Church. We desire the union of the an d wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, who “Two Thousand Dollabs Reward. — The above „: dejl l om e ter m of time must be agreed odod for if he magnificent farce. 

upon rumseffing, although a political party has made tern- church. Our earnest wish is, that our inevitable moral a year ug0 were id the State of Maryland, but are now consented to be the plaintiff’s servant and no time were ludignaut reader, do Dot vent all your opprobrium npon 

perance its platform, ft has never ceased to oppose popery, advance as a Churcb should be in solid pbahmx ; but gone—gone from the cradle aud quarter, from the corn- F«ao>?ivin[*. isoo will beT»M for the .pprehee.ion of either, »o aKree d upon it would be odR during bis own will, which those bartiariaos in Washington Couuty (think of the 

though anti-popery is agitated at tbe ballot-box. JNor lbat phalanx cannot afford to be retarded by one file re- geld and the cabin ; aye, and gone, too, since last Inde- that we get them again. Theo Me rtU *L 01 ?S.l. ab S?* he mav put an end to whenever he pleases. But that in name), and that border-ruffian from Missouri who carried 

will the Church be silent in regard to polygamy when fua j D g t0 m£ >ve, and pronouncing Halt, to all the rest, pendente Day, from tbe Methodist Church aDd tbe fact there was no evidence of consent iu the case. back the head of the man that loved death better than 

Mormonism becomes a question of btate policy, vvnal Our prayer is, that such movement Bhould be taken as Methodist class-meeting. “Henry john.on i. a coloured negro, about are feet .even or In lbe next p)ace tbe p i a | nt iff i ns i a ted he was his slavery. Remember that, a few years ago, the United 

an abdication of our ministerial duty it is to decline de- our church can take as a unit. We could desire that Yet those questioning voices ask not of death for tbe *«i»t t in ® a «. n«k teiJw S’e e“ * F‘“ s “ t gervant by virtue of a bill of safe by which he became States Government brought into requisition, telegraph, 

nreten^ g that °ButTt anvrate^hf Meth^ ° U j aD ‘'- sla y e G'«ui should be as extended, as common, departed! No! no 1 A spirit to many a poor slave stephen ’ Butler j. „ dark-compicnoced negro, about s™ feet the property of Caldwell, from who! he passed to the police, militia and navy, to catch and carry back ibe 

pretense that it is political. But, at any rate, the Metbo- and as decisive as our Discipline. But if any power or more dreadful than death, and far more ruthless—insa- seven inche»; has a pi«»n» countenance, withi* »car above h.. eye; piaiauffus husband of his owner, and such a bill of sale fugitive Sims, right from the “ cradle of liberty ” m 

^ rr^iSir dare*^ tL XthcJiM Dis action assume to checkmate all movement, and presumes liable and aggressive too as the grave-bas borne them flr. feet eight or nin. was produced on the trial. And tbe general right of Boston, aud all this under the authority of national law. 

Will any Methodist mimster dare say the Methodist l)is £0 re .p r0 counce the old dictation of silence, we will tell heDce. Had they but died, that wife! you mother 1 would illc h«; u rather .uilen when epoken to: face rough; aged about bol d; air „roDertv iu slaves wus sustaiued upon several Renumber that by this same law if you had refused 

ciplme, with its fundamental rule and its fuU chapter on them they are off the platform of Methodism, and that stand in the unenclosed patch of the farm, where, in that tweaty’-one year. ****** grounds ^lSTIt is declfred in Ex“ofTL?sTr- to join tbat posse ut Nashville, when summoned by 

slavery, is a political book? To dp so would be inveigh- the da y of that dynasty over Methodism is past-for- case, they would be sleeping, am) say of the grave con- o^r’SfiSST johS^ Shat “he ishfe moneyT oi amansser Xereyou woufo haie been held guilty of 

mg against tbe doctrines and discipline of the Church. ever p a3t . tainiDg their emancipated dust, as she pointed to each Abingdon p. o., H»rford County, lid. • anABETH brown g -j lbe defendum’s counsel it is indeed said in a misdemeanour. Remember, too, (hat by our own .Slate 

Hit be not a polity book, then, slaveryis a moral topic, uLur beloved Church then take herself at ber own rude hillock, “ There the wicked cease fro! troubling, and “Thomas Johnson^ Bi » t ^money!udtaiM law, it you had received to tbe protection of jour house 


If it be not a political book, then, slavery is a moral topic, ^ our ^1^ C burch then take herself at her o 
a topic belonging to the Cburch, within the limits of word . Le t he r become conscious of her own clear me 


a topic belonging to tne Lnurcn, witnm tne limits oi wor d, j^t her become conscious of herown clear mean- the weary be at rest. There they hear not the voice of Though the above description ana account oi Mr. [be connsel on tbe otller s jd e ar gues in favour of slavery, those hunted panting fugitives, or in any way 
S thSrine a o? ^r cCct Site 1 ^ ^ her ^beware of a stupendous bmbt^ oppressor, and the sfoos fe FREE-free from his mastefa Morgen and b : an 3f u h XX fl D E^aS Brown and I Bat a «y°° * «*? b J ^ old Jewish law ? This iheir recapture, you would have b<*n subjected 


le * flit 1 feet ge six o^se^inchM he may put au end to whenever he pleases. But that in name), and that border-ruffian from Missouri who curried 

“ e rather a down look when spoken to, and is about 2i years of age. f ac t there was no evidence of consent in the case. back the head of the man that loved death better than 

“ Henry J°hn.°n i. a coloured negro about #« feet eevenor Iu lbe next p)ace> lbe pfoimiff iusisted he was his slavery. Remember that, a few years ago, the United 
“ couoteneoce hL. “m.Voo hij neck below the ear. servant by virtue of a bill ot sale by wbich he became States Government brought into requisition, telegraph, 

ve “ Stephen’Butler f« a dark-complexioned negro, about Are feet the pr0 perty of Caldwell, from whom he passed to the police, militia and navy, to catch and carry back the 
- a - ' * ,ei plaintiffas husband of his owner, and such a bill of safe fugitive Sims, right from the “cradle of liberty” in 

“Jim Butler is »’ dark-complexioned negro, five feet eight or nine was produced on the trial. And the general right of Boston, and all this under the authority of national law. 
lid inches; ia rather sullen when spoken to: face rough; aged about holding property iu slaves was sustained upon several Remember that by this same law if you had refused 
iat irwd^'coata and^siouci^haVwitSi teem^Any^nformalfon^of thmn grounds. 1st. It is declared in Exodus of a man’s ser- to join tbat posse at Nashville, when summoned by 
’I; addreea Eliiabeth Brown, Sandy Hook p. o., or of Tbomaa Johnaon, Ta nt that “ he is his money.” the proper officer, yon would have been held guilty of 

ch Abingdon p. o., Harford County, Md. i thouaIjohnsonvB ut, said the defendant’s counsel, it is indeed said in a misdemeanour. Remember, too, that by our own State 
Dd f w Exodus that a roan’s servant is his money, and from this law, il you had received to the protection of jour house 

of Though the above description aDd account of Mr. tbe connse l on the other side argues in, favour of slavery, those hunted panting fugitives, or in anyway hindered 


been the doctrine of onr Church, from lU foundation to pe rman ent falsification of her prolesssons before the world, Sa y , then, poor bereaved slave wife! slave motberl impartial as tbey merit, I hope Mrs. Elizabeth Brown and wag an indulizcDee to that nation, and they would only of five hundred dollars aud to six months imprisonment, 

the present hour, that slavery is a matter with which she an d ) „bove all, before a heart-searchmg God. Let ber gay those words, if ye are so blest as to have tbeir graves Mr. Thomas Johosou will regard it as no undue liberty makg lbe heathen around them. 3 Bat even by And then remember that these laws are the creatures of 

and her ministers are bound to deal; and be who denies not hespot her testimony for holiness with a plea for Bin. to point at! God, methinks, seems to have had them on the part of the writer, to refer in this connection to a tbgjr geyere j a w hich required an eve for an eye, and the ballot-box, for wbich every voter has a responsibility 
it, on the gronnd of ite political character, is on the plat- o, let her skirts be clean and her garments white, as be- writteu for thee. From no lips on God’s footstool will party bearing tbe same names, who were seen on the a tQOl h j- or a tooth, men were not allowed to make a —the creatures of a public sentiment, upon which every 

tom of the Church, South. cometh the bride of the Lamb. So shall her righteous- they fall half so touchingly, so eloquently as from thme 1 Underground, only a day or two before the advertisement g ] ave 0l - tt brother. They might not make a slave of him individual may exert an influence. Witb these tacts in 

_. It is anti-Methodist to affirm that we ot the N ortb ne gs go forth as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp Sentiment, imagination all, surely, in regard to this appeared. , . .. though they might hire him. In the present case Qaork view are you yourself entirely free from the disgrace of that 

have Dothiug to do with Southern slavery. It is Dot that burneth. - “land of the free aud the home of the brave!” Well, Edward ia a hardy, firm, and likely locking young lbc j r brother, tbey all had a common origin, were murderous celebration ? And are you doing all in your 

uncommon for some Southern sprig to be seen North, from THY hortyfr MR LONG’S BOOK we will see. Nor need we look far back nor far distant man, of 24 years of age; cbesnut colour and medium size descended from a common parent, were clothed with the power to correct public sentiment, to repeal those inhuman 

tome sub-overseer, perhaps, aping the true “plantaUon FROM THE BORDER-MR. LONG S BOOK. ^ ^ ^ ^ writjng for a 8ad d er scene -and would be valued at not less than 81,400. 25S .Xh bZthed the^ie b^thof life and laws? 

manner, impudently telling us that the North bos no 90 , and a more direful illustration of the spirit of slavery than The greatest enemy he had to overcome, aDd wht*Be b ad a common Saviour. It seems that we are hastening to a crisis in this State, 

nght to touch the subject Doubtless, this insolent bra- Dr. Haven : Our ac quaintance,jnade m .ther daj^ Qur im agination caD weU iaven t. “Truth is strange, property he was claimed to be, was a certem widow called contended tbat the custom and usage of tbe from wbich there will either be I reaction for freedom, or 

vado will be reneafed from the same sources so long as and the reading of the late number of the H#ra/a contain- ._ o - .. r„n « r_v_» « She was a very bad woman—would W4B u .. .. r . ... B .... .... __ ™ ... T 


2. It is auti-Methodist to affirm tbat we of tbe North negg 0 forth ^ brightness, and her salvation as a li 

have nothing to do with Southern slavery. It is not tbat burneth. _ 

uncommon for some Southern sprig to be seen North, 

some sub-overseer, uerhaDS. aping the true “ plantation FROM THE BORDER—MR. LONG) S BOOK. 


yuaoucoo, uiiu iimvmuc oia 7'“' < onr lmagma ti 0 n can well invent. “ truth is strange, property ne waseiaimeu It was contended tbat the enstom and usage of tbe from which there will either be a reaction tor treedom, oi 

the same sources so long as and the reading of tbe late number of the Herald contam straDger than fictioD ... Here is a single incident full “ Betsey Brown.” “ She was a very bad woman-won d country cousidere d slavery as right. But, it was replied, a triumph for slavery. The last Legislature refused tt 
utcre are * ortnerners imoecde enough to listen to it with ing a letter from an Old B° rder fi 5° nf "f“ enough of sorrow to “ fiU the whole course of mighty go to Church every Sunday, and come home and go to ob J ection t0 this is that customs and usages which repeal the black laws ; one colouredfeau is now serving 

gratuitous servility. For ourselves, it delights us to comb together with the large extracts torn tbelxtok oi!M l trag ^ ieg .„ fighting tbe coloured people”-” was never satisfied” jLstreasouand right are void. So for as this asa slave in the State for the crime of coming into it; 

down these stray underlings from the rice swamp, whose LoDg, of which the letter s , loca £ 0 f A coloured maD,ofvery considerable respectability for -‘She treated my mother (said Edward) very bad—would depends upon the laws ot the State, any laws Senator Douglas stands up at our State Capitol, before 

proprietors evidently do not know they are abr<»d. you A letter from the quarter which forms the locale of ^ living ffi a slaveholding community, w^s, a few days beat her cruelly with a walking-stiek.” She was a mem- ^“Xthe^aws of nature are void. And that laws a grand jury (!) aud gives as the key-uote to bis party, 

M the Fastern Shore of Marviaud has ago, iu Cambridge, Dorchester County, Md., sentenced ber of the Catholic Cburch, theowner of twelveriave®. upholding slavery are agaiDst the laws of nature, he cited which is echoed from every pro-slavery press, “the stronger 


Strange that we have no busing to discuss slavery, when the book tteefr. Marvland has “go, iu Cambridge, Dorchester County, Md, sentenced ber of the Catholic Cburch, the owner of twelve slaves, f which is echL from every pro-slavery press, “ the stronger 

urofn^fo" 6 ,! 001 , 0f th r free 13 a lega “il 8 , wYtlvani^^ into ^ nS^ o7 life witon a t? fm years in thf State Penitentiary.' His name was and kept a « very wicked overseer” by the name of KLine, 9L 131,423 ButiThe a sIuTA by the must rule the weaker,” and'then appLre on the Fourth of 

fo! an i he aave-chaser, and every man of m ia by been galvanized uSamuel Green. What was his crime ? He was indicted “ Bill Eddy.” , ^ . . nrpnn ^ laws of the couotry ? If there are laws of the State July as the representative of that sentiment; whilst this 

fow an ex-officio slave-catcher ! Up to the boundary of days. Rev. Mr Long s battery aud caustic have waked d convic ted for having “ incendiary publications.” Henry is only 19 years of age, brown skm, of prepos- derogate from the rights recognised by tbe com- bloody tragedj is going on at Nashville upon the same 

SSHSSSSH isSSSSS-:?«S -PSSS-xSSSS eSS-SSSS. sSeaSSsAs 
fsfBsSgFwSsSESSs, 5SSSSS5&32S iz -f-z-z -'c-i SSSSSSS s 5?wS al ' l ' 1 frv la! 

be good faithful negro-catchers, and to shut onr mouths, flowing activities and supervening symptoms. other coloured people in the neighbourhood; indeed, we was ^ lhem under the yoki < 5°“ tl0D ,0 f whether it was respec- session here, whc-lherablacKJnin caupr to 

Should a general Southern slave rebellion take place, tbe It has been but a fortnight since the book was an- do not know that he could read himself; yet for forcing “of^nTfge, full black and medium size, ^ornot Has the defendant entiori away tbe plain- man for assault and buttery ^timeto imuroveb! 

North is found to LdherTrmies to reduce tie bonds- nouueed iu Philadelphia as ready for sale, as we learn, that book, he was torn from his family and consigned for work was what first set him “ bls ™ ^ oabetor « ^-and the “ ^^fon ^ our midst 

men to submission. It is Northern power, in fact, that and yet not a few of the people in his own neighbourhood ten yeare to prison. . . „ to thinking about Canada. The fact that be was the ““bject is restrained of his liberty, it is ani attack upon vtnking at the whole:p ’^ . 

holds the slave in awe and the system in existence. We are in possession of the book, or its contents, as retailed Merciful God 1 Is this the spirit of the laws of a ^ 1 b “ v of an^ed Christian widow lady, of upwards of ever J olher 8ab J««‘> “ d every one has a nght to aid him What would the patriots of 7 J? Independence Day 

are, in reality, the slaveholders while they are the slave- by some reading neighbour Christian State? Yes,thus it; is.where slavery >imild property o anageq Gnraoan f Mrg p Dd P member m regaining hm hberty fr ° m JSm 

owners. And who does not know, even of these dealers Its reading on this soil will, however, be circumscribed, and gentle where the fangs of the tiger are drawn, and 80 g*"®**^ Chnrcbi wag D0 grantee that his Wha^mtlus^pect, are to be the consequences oi was used for aod th f t t00 0Dder ^ 

of our right to touch the subject, bow by flllibustering we think, because of the ultra-opposition here met with the claws clipped so short that some of our preaehere condition would ever be bettered by remaining ; hence y°. Qr verdict? Will it not be tidings of great joy to equal, g? 11 J _ d State laws? Wbat would tbtv sav 

southward, by border ruffianism westward, and by a great to tbe liberal sentiments of the book on the subject of nothing but beanty and feel nothing but velvet, when bu b k upon b is “ passimiatt and ^» 3 community? It is virtually opening the prison ot ° 0 ‘ h ,f n e f he nnuciples, for which thevnledv^dtowr 

Judicial Lie, almost big enough to cover the continent, human or chattel freedom; as also because, paradoxical they talk of slavery as it exists within the territorial limits be r ian mistLs, leavi^his parents door8 and letUng; the oppressed go free! Could they i° flDdth afortuuL and P their sacredhonou^we! vo!da 
nullify the CoDStitutionf and dehumanize a race, at the as it may sound-because it is a home book. Indeed, of the PhiLdelphia Conference. “ “ atl ^ G. R. R., and Marled ^ “> triumph in their straggle with Great Britain tost■ ritol^nd!nd 

centre slavery i3 making a most audacious push for snpre- you need feel no surprise when we tell yon that until we No more terrible truth, alike the fiend antagonist of m bondage, took t^tet and become free, themselves, until the, let those go free he bytte h^beB yin the laDd, and that he made 

mev over every square inch andeve^ UviuTaoul of.s Lme to learn new facte, we were not certain as to whether true civilization and the Christian religion, in living, im- for Canada. Oataf^^ abou t tbe who were under lbem ? Were they not acting like the fondamental prioaple °f , he party controlling the 

in ths great nation ? The very retorts often made, that this production eould ever get before the people, and be personation, can be asserted of slaveholding communities aDdba d pag8e d through the same Pharaoh and the Egyptians if they refused to set them Gov “ n “ aald kill u Af w” w^ 7 ’ 76 b “re 0 °n 8ep “ ct ‘ r f ’ 

Northern mpn and Northern capital are involved la the heard of in the quarter from which the material forming than this; That where their laws do not utterly ignore same size and colour, and haa ruroug ue tame ^ ? ..at ye W'‘uld kill u, .1 we were now with you iu the per 

maintenance of the system, proves that the responsibility, it has emanated. We say this as having been our impres- the idea of justice, tbey confound all distinctions which exfKrienee under Mrs. y es, But the plaintiff insists that it is not true, as stated id sods o umuer, orrey, Lovejoy, and ihe Lausas martyrs, 

and therefore the duty and the right, of reformatory sion, from some knowledge of both the press and the peo- Nature, Heaven and Humanity assert as inherent in con- $Iy400 more gone. contained in the advertisement tbe Constitution that all men are oorn free, for children We waut no mure of your glorification, uutil you show 

mechand^ion ^are^n!t lknitedby Stole lin!, but Je pie Ac the peninsula. Let us give you two items, which duct or pertaining to character. , a are aad P‘ aaad aad er the power and control ol tbeir yourselves worthy recipients of the boon we secured lor 

common to North and South. Aud when we think how will suggest ju3t the class of facte upon which we had Crimes, when committed by the individual, may have and the observa ion p d ’d’s being onlv “ about P areDls - This may be. But they are not boru as sfarc you, aod this you will show by preset uing and extending 
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new YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1857. 


ANNIVERSARY 

BRITISH WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 

On Saturday last, being the first day of August, the 
twenty-third anniversary of the abolition of Slavery in 
the British West Indies was duly commemorated by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and other friends of 
freedom, by a pnblic meeting held in the well-known 
grove at Abington, in Plymouth County. 

This grove has a situation remarkably favourable for 
the purposes of such a meeting. Equi-distant from the 
city of Boston and the venerable town of Plymouth, the 
landing-place of the pilgrim fathers of New England- 
surrounded by many flourishing towns, which contain 
large, intelligent and highly educated population—easily 
accessible by railroad from the city and larger 
is in itself a spot of great natural beauty, affording a most 
agreeable resort and shelter, whether for the purpose of j 
speaking and hearing or otherwise spending the day 
the open air. To the friends of freedom the place h 
become hallowed by the memory of many gatherings 
which have been held there in behalf of ibeir cause, of 
bold and eloquent words from honoured lips there nttered, 
and of noble purposes there formed which have stamped 
themselves in deeds upon the history of the country. 

The lowering skies on the morning of Saturday last 
and the rain which fell for a short time indicated a 
dull and wet day, and forbade us to hope for the usual 
large gathering at the grove. It was doubtful indeed 
whether the grove could be occupied at all, and the Town 
Hall of Abington was put in readiness for the accommo¬ 
dation of such as might assemble. Bnt, as the hour of 
meeting drew near, the signs of the weather became 
favourable, and it was determined to attempt the meeting 
in the grove. Yet, through the forenoon, it remained 
doubtful whether the day would be fair or fonl. “ Long 
time in even scale the battle hung,” but, 
and to the great joy of ali, it was at length gloriously 
decided in favour of bright skies and soft breezes ; and 
tbe entire summer has not seen a lovelier afternoon than 
that of Saturday, the first of Angnst. 

At about 11 o’clock, some five hundred personshaving 
assembled, the meeting was called to order by Francis 
Jackson, President of the Massachusetts Anti Slavery 
Society. He said that, 23 years ago, Great Britain 
emancipated 800,000 slaves in the West Indies by paying 
money to the slaveholders. He thought they ought 
have paid it to the slaves. When, he asked, would o 
four millions be emancipated ? Not until the hands of tbe 
people of the North were taken from their throats ; and 
it was our business to rap their knuckles until they 
taken off. 

Mr. Jackson then said that he bad been reqnested by 
the Committee of Arrangements to report the following 
organization of the meeting : 

President —SAMUEL MAY, Jr., of Leicester. 

Per Vice-Presidents —Francis Jackson, Boston; Bourne Spooner, 
Plymouth; Elixa L«e Pollen, B 
Weymouth; Edt 

William Ashby, NcwBuryport; Thomas J. aunt, ADington. 

For Secretaries— Charles Follen, Brookline; Wm. C. Nell, Boston. 

Per Finance Committee —Abliy Kelley Foster, Nathaniel B. Spooner, 
Mary Willey, Joshua H. Robbins. 

The meeting, without dissent, confirmed the above 
nomination of officers. 

Mr. Mat, in taking the chair, expressed tbe satisfaction 
he felt, and which he trnsted ho should ever feel, in any 
opportunity to serve this holy cause, which honoured all 
who faithfully served it, and welcomed all, both the old 
friends and the new inquirers, to the opportunities and 
enjoyments of the occasion. 

Opportunity for prayer, vocal or silent, was then given. 
The meeting next joined in singing the first hymn (upon 
the printed sheet prepared for the occasion)— 

“The Western isles rejoice to-day.” 

Miss Anna Gardner, of Nantucket, was introduced to 
the meeting as the first speaker. 

MISS GARDNER’S REMARKS. 

Between the interesting and glorious occasion which 
calls us together to-day—a genuine day of freedom to 
eight hundred thousand slaves in tbe British West Indies 
—and the Anniversary of what is falsely termed onr 
National Independence, there is indeed a striking dissimi¬ 
larity. Here is no noisy parade, no booming cannon, no 
spread-eagle demonstrations, by which the fair Goddess 
of Liberty is profaned ; no bombastic 
with cant and hypocrisy, no hollow-hearted mockery of 
Freedom, over her prostrate, bleediug form. But instead, 
we have a company convened by the magnetism of free-! 
dom, whose genuine love of it has been tested by long 
years of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

It is refreshing, in these days of compromise with the 
dark spirit of evil, in these latter days that “ try men’s 
souls,” to see so many great and noble minds, undaunted 
by the cry of “ treason,” far-seeing and self-sacrificing 
enough to plant themselves on the rock of absolute Right, 
outside the charmed circle of that blood-stained compact, 
misnamed the Union. 

It is well to celebrate this anniversary of freedom. It 
is full of inspiration, fall of encouragement, annually 
renewing to us tbe lesson of perseverance in our efforts to 
reach the hearts and consciences of the people by the 
“ foolishness of preaching.” Though we do not realize 
the consummation of our hopes so speedily as did Witber- 
force and his colabourers, yet we may confidently expect 
to do so in a time commensurate with the greater magni¬ 
tude of the work we have to perform, in a country where 
Slavery rnles with a power ten-fold more despotic than 
that of a throne. Though we may have to “ possess our 
souls in patience ” a longer time, yet we may confidently 
.prophesy, as did onr friend Garrison, many years ago. in 




juugii uistant be the day, yet come it must 
(O, hasten it in mercy, righteous Heaven I), 
n— wu.io uprising from the dust, 

Oppression shall be driven, 
—’ - - - through all time: 
m shall be given 


Vhen Freedom, glorious Frr©d( 


*___, -jmplexion. 

And Afric’a sable hue shall cease to be a crime.” 

Let us, my friends, be encouraged in this glorious work 
of emancipation! History, with impartial utterance, will 
proclaim both our struggle and its triumph. Truth will 
not be 

-—“Forever^ou the scaffold, Wrong forever^on the tturane^ 

Standeth God within the shadow,’keeping watch above His own ” 
(loud applause). 

Andrew T. Foss, of New Hampshire, was next intro¬ 
duced, and spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF REV. ANDREW T. 

Mr. Foss said it was true, as had been stated, that the 
act of emancipation in the West Indies was a glorious 
event, but its glory was somewhat dimmed by the fact 
that tbe British Government gave a hundred millions of 
dollars to the slaveholder to remunerate him for this act 
of righteousness and justice. This was an admission that 
tb#slaveholders had aright to hold the slaves in bondage. 
The memories, therefore, that cluster around this day 
were admonitory as well as encouraging. The British 
people demanded the immediate, unconditional emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves ; and if the? had not made that de¬ 
mand, their liberty would never have been obtained *t 

all if they had demanded that the slave should be emi 

cipated by paying the slaveholder, the demand would 
never have been acceded to. It was a fact that nothing 
was ever gained by asking less than the absolute right 
They were told by many that the Garrisonians make a 
great mistake by making their demand so high—that they 
were too far from the people, and could not gain access 
to their minds. But somebody had said that the people 
always kept near enough to the reformer to curse him " 
and it was one evidence that their cause was a good and 
glorious reform, because they got an unusual amount of | 
cursing. 

In the contest in which the Abolitionists of this country 
were engaged, they had to contend with obstacles a thou¬ 
sand-fold greater than those which stood iu the way of the 
British philanthropists. They have to make war upon the 
Government; the British people had the Government 
on their side. Then the religious influences of England 
did not uphold and snpport slavery as the religious influ¬ 
ences of this country do. We have a Government and 
Church in the hand of the Slave Power, like clay in the 
hand of the potter, to be moulded to any vessel that they 
choose His idea of the true anti-slavery work 
to attack slavery directly; he wonld not unde: 
foolish a work as to attempt to prove to any one that man 
° S 0 right to hold property ii 


evident wrong; and if the Bible supported it . it was 
better for slavery. He would attack the suf .lining 
fluences of slavery, whatever they might he. There was 
nothing so sacred that he would not lift his hand against 
it if it favoured slavery (applause). They mig 1 t call that 
what they pleased ; if it was treason, if it wa - infidelity, 
let them make the most of it, It was to trust God’ 
revelation, made through no medium whatever, but 
directly to bis own soul, and he accepted it. 

The Union of these States had been and was still, the 
security of slavery, and without it, slavery could not I 
exist a single year ; therefore, he was in favour of a dis¬ 
solution of this Union at once. It was evident to every 
mind that slavery could not have been in existence to-day, 
if our fathers had not made the compact with the Slave 
Power that they did. He should always remember a ser- 
whicb he once heard preached by an old Quaker, 1 
repeat word for word. “Friends,” said he, “the Cap¬ 
tain of our salvation was never foiled in battle; the 
enemy of onr souls was never beaten in a bargain.” If 
that was not a good sermon he did not know wbat was. 

If they went to war with the devil, under the great Cap¬ 
tain, Ihey were sure of victory; but the moment they 
undertook to compromise—to make a bargain with him, 
he was sure lo cheat them (applause). That was what | 
onr fathers did. Instead of fighting the devil of slavery, 
they gat down to compromise with him. “ Give ns eo 
much, and we will give you so much,” said they, and th« 
devil of slavery cheated our fathers badly, and wq have 
suffered the consequences. We were all devil-cheated, 

»f ns. 

Fnion had not been formed, slavery wonld have 
been too poor to buy new territory. If Louisiana had not 
been purchased, slavery could not have lived twenty-five 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, in all human 
probability. Slavery was nnpopnlar IbeD, and, what i 
more lo the advantage of freedom, it was exceedingly 
profitable. There was no market for negroes. A mai 
his size, and twenty-five years younger, wonld not bring 
more then 250 or £00 dollars, and that wonld not pay for 
raising; but with tbe purchase of Louisiana, with the 
purchase of Florida, with tbe annexation of Texas, tbe I 
price of slaves increased, because there was a demand in 
those rich lands for this kind of labour, until now they 
reached a very high figure. His dednetion was this: 
that in consequence of these additions of territory, which 
never could have been made but for the formation of the 
Union, slavery has been made popular and profitable, 
whereas, without the Union, it would have been quite 
otherwise. What supported Virginia to-day ? It was a 
fact, that daring the last year, sbe sold homan beings lo 
the value of about fifteen millions of dollars. Virginia, 
tbe mother of statesmen and Presidents, that boasts that 
within her soil rest the ashes of the noblest dead, feeds I 
and clothes herself with the price of the bodies and souls j 
of men, women and children! Now it is profitable 
raise slaves. The Union made it so; and but for this I 
Union, there would be no sale for Virginia slaves. Now 
a man of his size wonld bring 2,600 dollars, if twenty- 
five years younger. That paid well—was a profitable 
business. 

Mr. Arnold* of Virginia, and mnltitndes of other South- 
n men, bad stated again and again, on tbe floor of Con¬ 
gress and elsewhere, that they conld not snstain slavery 
single year without this Union. Henry Wilson says it 
-everybody knows it is true. He was in favour of the 
dissolution of the Uuion, then. If any man or woman 
before him was a slave, and bad bad their children 
from their arms, and separated from them forever, and 
knew that this Union, or any other Union, gave support 
this terrible wrong, would they not oppose itT 
an wbo was not opposed to tbe Union of tbese Slates | 
was a slave himself. 

wished to ask bis Republican friends if, when they 
i fealty to the Union, they did not mean fealty 
slavery. There was not a man wbo believed that slavery 
conld continue any length of time in this land without 
A* Union, and they were in favour, of the Union ; there¬ 
fore, they were in favour, of the continnance of slavery. 
That was the only logical conclusion to which they could 
me. They were doing more than the Democratic party 
fasten the chains of the slaves by swearing to snpport 
this blood-stained Union. He knew their hearts 
right, and that they desired the emancipation of the 
slave; bnt the very moment they were raising their 
bands to pray Heaven to break their fetters, they 
helping to rivet them yet more firmly by giving their snp- 
the Union. He was ashamed of them, and they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, for they were doing 
wicked and vile work. 

If it were not for this Union, tbe slaves of South Coro¬ 
na could take their freedom to-day. They were strong 
men, whose liones and muscles had been knit into strength 
by labour ; their masters were weak and imbecile, as 
gards physical strength. If it were not for the force of j 
the North, pledged to snpport South Carolina in her 
tyranny over the slave population, they wonld not 
the bonds. They wonld dispose of their masters some 
morning before breakfast, and eat their breakfasts free 
men—aud not be late, neither. Bnt they knew that the 
moment they raised their hands against their masters, 
they would be visited with instant death from the Nortb- 
n allies of the slaveholders. 

Mr. Foss said a man told him the other day that if the 
slaves were worthy of their freedom, they would rise and 
lake it; but suppose, said he, I see tea men in the road, 
pulling out their watches and money, and handing them 
m wbo stands, pistol in hand, commanding them 
to deliver up their property. I say, “ What miserable 
cowards! Why don’t you spring upon him, and disarm 
him ? There are ten of you ; he is but one ” ~ 
[just then I look over tbe bushes on the side of the road, 
one hundred men, with muskets loaded, their 
fingers on the trigger, and they are saying, “ Stand still, 
we will shoot you dead in your tracks,” aud I change 
my mind; I do not think they are such cowards now. 

That was the position of the Republicans and the peo¬ 
ple of the North towards the slaveholder ; therefore his 
quarrel to-day was with the Republican pariy. The Demo¬ 
crats were losing their credit, everybody knew where 
they came from, and whither they were bound (laughter 
and cheers). The Democrat was consistent. He was 
devil, but “ a devil all confessed.” 

-“ Through the curls of his hair 


There u 


? -..lo wnrld who did not know that every other 

haTan eLal right to his liberty with himself. He should 
not, therefore, spend his time in endeavouring to prove, 
that slavery was wrong, nor that the Bible condemns 
slavery. Whether it did or did not, slavery was a 


•ut. all ns 

Bnt the Republican party were all wrapped up ; just 
much devils as the Democrats, but devils concealed ; 
much so, that half of them did not know they were devils ] 
(laughter). 

The Republicans claimed that they were the practica- 
e men, and the Abolitionists the impracticable ; bnt the 
ct was exactly the reverse. How did they suppose they 
could ever abolish slavery by supporting the Union, which 
confessed supported slavery and the slaveholder ? 
They might continue iu the Union, and encourage tbe 
slaveholder to hold on to his slaves, bnt the time mi 
when the slaves wonld be too strong to be held 
bondage. They mnst all see, that however the white popu¬ 
lation might increase, the time would come when the slaves 
would be too many to be held in bondage. Besides, intel¬ 
ligence was coming to tbe dark minds of these men. They 
were beginning to know their rights, and when they knew 
them, he hoped they would strike for them, 
squeamishness abont this, and wonld spill any man’s blood 
who sought to hold him in bondage; and he wonld conn- 
sel any man to take his liberty, « peaceably if he could, 
forcibly if he 

His argument was, that under the existing state of | 
things, there mast be a collision between the 
if the Union were dissolved, the result wonld be that the 
slaveholder, left to himself, wonld see that he is weak, 
inferior to the population by which he is surrounded, and 
that, of necessity, he must emancipate his slaves, and he | 
would go to work and do it That was the only way 
get rid of slavery peaceably. If the Union were c< 
tinned, there would be a battle terrible as that spoken of 
in tbe Apocalypse, when the blood rose np to the 
bridles; break it up, do justice to the slave, and there 
was a strong probability that this dark clond would pas* 
away from the horizon, and leave ns the clear and beauti 
ful sunshine. 

He was a Garrisonian, not only by impulse—for, he 
thanked God, his impulses had always been with the right 

_but philosophically. It was the only reasonable, rational, 

hopeful way of delivering this land from slavery without 
bloodshed. It was surprising to him that all men did not 
see this. The Republicans had an idea that if they could 
only get the government into their hands, they would do 
wonders. They supposed that if they got the machine, 
they could bring out better work than the fathers, though 
the machine is exactly the same, and will run just as it 
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necessary that they, should see the folly of their Bcheme, 
and thus be induced to take higher and strouger ground. 

“ As there are so many here to speak,” said Mr. Foss, 
conclusion, “ I do not feel that I ought to occupy your 
time longer; I have given you clearly and distinctly my 
idea—that the only true course to be pursued by intelli¬ 
gent and philanthropic minds is to seek the dissolution of 
the Union ; and I hope the Northern Convention to bp 
held the coming autumn will be a great and glorious one. 

I hope you will begin to save your money, that you may 
have some to spare to take you to and from the Conven¬ 
tion. You can do no work that will be so well for 
humanity and your own sonls as to give whatsnpport you 
canto that Convention. Fathers! you desire to leave 
some legacy to your children ; mothers! you, too, would 
do it. Strive lo leave them the blessed legacy of a free 
country. I never expect to leave any properly to my 
children ; but if I can leave them a free country, that is 
the richest and best boon I can leave them. If I were 
worth a hundred millions of dollars, I would rather spend 
it all, and leave my children without a cent, but with a 
free country, than leave them all those millions, with a 
country cursed, as tonlay, with slavery (applause). 

_j iJfES Freeman Clarke, of Boston, addressed the 

meeting (whose numbers were steadily increasing), in a 
speech characterized by ability of reasoning and happy 
illustration. We give it nearly in foil: 

SPEECH OF REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Mr. President ; Daring the Mexican war, Capt. Bragg, 
with bis artillery, was, on one occasion, in position, and 
Gen. Pillow rode up to him and said, with a good deal of 
excitement, “ The crisis has arrived, Capt. Br 
crisis bas arrived; fire ! ” So Capt. Bragg tore 
to bis orderly and said, “Fire!” Tbe orderly looked 
about, and, not seeing anything, said, “ What shall I fire 
at? ” “ Why,” said Capt. Bragg, “ didn’t yon hear Gen. 
Pillow say tbe crisis had arrived? Fire at the crisis” 
(laughter). Now, on these occasions, when auti-slavpry 
men meet together, they always have something to fire at, 
for there is always a crisis, and they fire at crises; and I 
have no doubt that every man who is to speak here toMa y 
will do as Gen. Pillow directed, and fire 
for myself, I am not going to fire at the crisis, 
going to say anything abont the Dred Scott case, 

leve is the crisis at the present time ; but I am going 
say something about this anniversary, this first of 
Angnst. 

[After alluding to the scarcity of holidays in this 
country, and tbe character of oar pnblic days—classing 
Thanksgiving Day and the Fourth or July as the best, and 
the most likely to endure—Mr. Clarke proceeded;] 

But the people of New England have found another 
holiday; and they have fonnd it on this day, on which 
: meet to celebrate—what ? To celebrate wbat 
the world before the 1st of Angost, 1834, namely, the 
acknowledgment of the fact, by a nation, that 
bound by the great laws of right and wrong just us much 
individuals are bound by them. That is what we cele¬ 
brate to-day, and that is worth celebrating (applause!. | 
fails, and his creditors release him ; bnt by and by 
he makes more money, becomes rich again, calls his cre¬ 
ditors together, and pays them all np, principal and inte-1 
rest; and we honour him for it; we say be bas done the 
right thing. The law did not compel him to do it, but he 
felt he ought to do it, and at once did it. A man has 
been doing something wrong; he cheated his neighbour, 
perhaps ; he repents of it, confesses his fault, and makes | 
restitution, or makeB restitution without confession, which 
quite so well; we honour him for making reslito- 
A man is doing something wrong—distilling liquor, 
for instance ; he did not think it wrong at first, but his 
conscience is touched, and he feels he ought not to do it. 
He goes into a family and finds the wife and children in 
lisery and want because tbe father is a drunkard, and he 
finds that drunkenness was occasioned by the manufacture 
and sale of liquor, in which he has been eegaged. His 
conscience and reason are touched, and he makes up bis 
mind that he will give up bis profitable business, and he 
does so, because he thinks he ought to do it. We honour 
him for it. Why should not a nation, as well as an indi¬ 
vidual, be bonnd by those rules of right and wrong ? The 
people of Great Britain came to the conclusion that they 
bonnd by those laws of right and wrong, and they 
compelled their Government to act upon that conviction. 
They felt that they had been doing wrong, and. they left 
off doing wrong. Tbey’catne to thif conclusion lhat the 
people of Great Britain, who had been a slaveholdiug and 
a slave-trading people from tbe beginning of their hiRjpry 
down to that time—they came to the conclusion that it! 
was wrong, allhongh their ancestors had done it, and they J 
determined to break it off. That involved great sacrifices 
and many straggles before the act was accomplished ; 
there were threats of dissolution between the Colonies and 
the mother country, bnt they did not mind them; they 
broke it off. 

Now, you wonld think that a nation ought to be 
honoured when, as a nation, it recognises that it is bonnd 
by the same laws of right and wrong as individuals. But 
what did happen ? They were not honoured, at least not 
by everybody. There were loud outcries against the 
people of Great Britain, as hypocrites. “They have 
white slaves at home,” it was said; “ why don’t they 
liberate them? Look at the children in the factories 
look at the colliers, working in cold and wet, and nearly 
or quite naked ; why don’t they free them ? and why 
don’t they free the people of India ? They are .hypo¬ 
crites.” Let ns suppose a case. There is Mr. Thomas 
Goodchild, who lives in Boston; he was doing a prosper¬ 
ous business, bnt he got involved, and failed, and paid 
fifty cents on a dollar, his creditors releasing him. 
and by he went into business again, and mode ! 
money, and called his creditors together, and said 
have made more money, and I will pay you what I owe 
yon, with interest,” and be did it There is a man living 
over the way—we will call him Mr. Isaac Hardheart— 
what does he say abont it ? He says the man is a fool, a | 
hypocrite, because he has done other wrong tbiDgs, and 
why doesn’t he break off from them? “I understand,” 
says Isaac, “ that he sometimes swears ; that he is a little 
severe in his own household. Why does he not leave 
these off? He is a hypocrite. Besides, the people he 
paid are worse ofl' than thoy were before. There is a n 
wbo took the money and got drnnk ; Mr. Goodchild better 
have kept his money. Besides,” says Isaac, “ it is con¬ 
trary to tbe Bible. The Bible says that people who have 
released their debtors ought not to be paid. Noah laid 
down that law when he came out of the ark, and Paul 
wrote a letter to Philemon and ordered a debtor who had 
released his creditor, and afterwards been paid up, 
return the money.” We are somewhat surprised to hear 
that; but we soon ascertain that Mr. Hardheart has him¬ 
self failed, for four times as much as Mr. Goodchild, and, 
although he has made a large fortune since, he has never 
offered to pay up his creditors, and does not mean to. 
Now it is all explained, and we can understand his posi-| 
tion very well. 

That parable applies very well to the people of England 
and the people of the United States. We call the English I 
people hypocrites because they did what we do not want 
to do, and what we do not mean to do. It rather tronhles | 
onr consciences, and we had rather call them bard nai 
than follow their example (applause). 

Allow me, Mr. President, in what time remains to 
here, to endeavour to indicate a few of the lessons which 
we may adduce, if we choose, from this act of the people i 
Great Britain. On the 1st of Aug., 1834, every slave in the 
British possessions became virtually a free man, and on 
the first of Angnst, 1838, every slave became actually 
free man. Let me read the act of emancipation. It 
ought to be read to-day. It is one of the noble passages 
of history. This is the essential clause of the act of | 
Parliament which set free 800,000 slaves, and taxed 
people of Great Britain $100,000,000 in order to carry 
it ont: 

“Be it enacted, that all and every the persons wm, on me first 
day of Angnst, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be 
holden in slavery within such British Colony as aforesaid, snail 
upon and from and after the said first o i August, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, become and be to all intents and 
purposes free, anddischarged of and from all manner of slavery, and 
shall be absoldtely and forever manumitted; and that the children 
- - --ueb persons, and the oil-spring — 


ing to have the throats cut of the masters, their wives 
and their children; and you know perfectly well that 
when these 800,000 slaves became free men, there was not 
single throat cut, not the least act of violence com¬ 
mitted, throughout the whole of the British possessions. 

You know this very well, because we have read, over a 
over again, descriptions of the beautiful solemnity 
the peaceful and happy thanksgivings with which these 
slaves, turned into freemen, welcomed the great boon of 
liberty. That is something we ought to know and re¬ 
member. If there had been, in consequence of that act 
of emancipation, any disturbance or disorder anywhere 
daring the years that have elapsed since that act, would 
it not have been blazoned all through the land ? wonld it 
not have been as celebrated as the horrors of St. Domingo ? 
Certainly it would. And because no pro-slavery man bas 
ever ventured to bring forth that argument against eman¬ 
cipation, you may be perfectly satisfied that there has 1 
never been any outbreak in consequence of emancipation ; 
thus verifying the adage of the German poet: “Fear 
not the slave who becomes a freeman, bnt fear the slave 
while he yet wears his fetters.” 

This is one thing that onght to be remembered and 
peated on this occasion—there is no danger in doing right. 

It may be said that the slaves of the West India Islands j 
were kept apart from each other by the separation of the 
islands, whereas in the United States there are fonr mil¬ 
lions within reach of each other, and it wonld, therefore, 
dangerous to emancipate the slaves in this coun¬ 
try than it was to emancipate those in the West Indies. 

In answer to lhat, we have merely to say that it 
expected, nor will it ever happen, that all the slave Slates 
will emancipate their slaves at the same time. No doubt 
it will begin with tbe slaves of the border States, one at 
a time. Missouri will emancipate, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, one after another, not all at once; 
and so it will be just as safe io their case as it was in tbe j 
emancipation of tbe slaves of the West India Islands. 

There is something else for us to learn from the event 
of this day. We may learn this—that the longer we put 
off doing right, the harder it becomes. The people of 
those islands put off emancipation until it became hard, 
those conscqnences followed about which we read in 
tbe papers continually. Tbe loses, tbe sacrifices, the 
pecuniary distress in those islands, came not from tbe 
emancipation, bnt from wbat went before it; they came 
from the slavery which preceded it. I have a book here j 
which is the text-book on this subject, so far as I know. I 
do not know any other book which gives so foil, fair and 
candid an account of the state of things in the British 
West Indies; there may have been another of a more 
recent date, but I am not aware of it I refer to the book 
of Mr. Bigelow, called “ Jamaica in 1850.” He went to 
Jamaica, and he obtained from the most authentic sources 
the best information, and the conclusions to which he 
came, and which be has set forth in this book, and which ] 

I think he has demonstrated, are these : That great pecu¬ 
niary distress did follow the act of emancipation, bnt that 
this distress was not cansed by ■emancipation, bnt by what 
went before it. He bas enumerated the causes of the 
present evil state of things in the West India Islands, and ] 
they are these four: First, the degradation of labour 
caused by slavery, not by freedom ; the feeling existing j 
among the coloured people, and which they learned from 
tbo whites, that to labour is degrading; and, therefore, 
when tbe slaves became freemen, and were not obliged 
labour, they wonld only work as much as was necessary 
support them; and a man, by working two honrs a 
day in that beantiful climate and upon that rich soil, 
obtain enongh for the snpport of himself and family. 
That is one of the causes of the failure of the crops. 
The second cause which be gives is the encumbered estates. 
He says, from tbe testimony of the Attorney-General orj 
the island of Jamaica, and of the planters themselves, that 
on the day of the passage ’of the act or emancipation, 
there was not a single estate on the island that was not 
mortgaged to nearly thefnll amount of its value. Third, 
these estates were not owned by those who lived 
island, bnt by absentees, and are so still ; and that is 
another cause of the losses which have fallen upon the 
Island of Jamaica, and on the other islands. As 
land, absenteeism has mined the country, so in Jamaica ] 
and the British West Indies, absenteeism has been 
the causes of their depressed condition. As a consequence 
of this, there are bnt few small proprietors. The estates 
are all large—1,200 or 1,500 acres—some larger; and the 
owners refuse to sell in small portions; and consequently, 
those who wish to obtain a few acres, and who would be 
willing to raise the staples of tbe island, and sell them 
those who wonld manufacture the cotton and sugar, a 
unable to do so. This writer says that this state of things 
is gradually passing away ; that small proprietors 
gradually getting possession of the land ; that labour is 
becoming respectable, and, consequently, that there is a 
better state of things in prospect as soon as those causes 
of depression which preceded emancipation have been 
removed. 

These are facte which I know arc not particularly inte¬ 
resting, bnt still they are facts which onght to be stated 
this occasion. They show that the longer yon pat off doing 
right, the harder it is. I recollect reading a speech of | 
Syndey Smith, in which, meeting Ibe objection that re¬ 
formers demanded more than they formerly asked, he 
mentioned this same law. “ Yes,” said he, “ it is true." 
Bnt suppose yon stiquld take your apothecary on Satur¬ 
day, and say to him,; “ Subtle compounder, didn’t you 
tell me, on Monday; thpt I only needed a drachm of medi¬ 
cine, and now yon iell me I mnst take an ounce 
“ True, bnt yon did not take tbe drachm on Monday 
that makes the difference; If you bad done as I told yon 
to do then, the consequence would be that instead ofj 
sitting np in your chamber in yonr slippers and night¬ 
gown, you would have been walking vigorously np Pic- 
cadily. Don’t blame me, therefore, that, on account of | 
your putting off what yon ought to have done, you are con¬ 
demned to ten times the amount of rhubarb, and 
limited quantity of senna ” (laughter). That is the law. 
You know the story of the Sybil. Sbe brought 
books to the Roman king, which she offered for a certain 
price. “ It is too much,” said the king. She went away 
and burned three of them; then came back and said, 
« Here are the books—six of them ; same price as before. 
“Bnt there are only six.” “Very well; lhat is the 
price.” “It is too much; I cannot take them.’ 
burns three more, then returns and offers tbe remaining 
three, at the same price as before. “ Well,” says the 
king, “ I suppose I mnst take them.” That is the law 
with ns. We have got to take emancipation. The people 
of the United States mnst come to it, and every day they 
put it off, they will have to pay a larger price for the 
saifie thing. Slavery is wearing ont the soil; it is cor¬ 
rupting onr morals and manners, ruining the character ofl 
the people, degrading ns in the eyes of the world. Every 
year we get less than we should have done if we had 
emancipated our slaves when we onght to have done 
on the very day in which we declared onr own indepen¬ 
dence. But it has got to be done, and we have got to pay 


Democracy in reality and a Democracy in name. - There 
was once an anti-slavery lecturer who was speaking m the 
State of Pennsylvania, among the oldl German Democrat 
and he tried to convince them tha e “Whv 
identical with anti-slavery. He sai o > ’ 

what is Democracy ? Is not a Democrat a free , 

equal rights, who wishes that everybody s - 

Is not that what you call a Democrat - , . 

Dutch Democrat, who sat before him, sung ‘° ut ’ ’ 

ish not vot I calls a Democrat-. I calls a Dem 
vot votes the Democratic ticket” (laughter). That is I 
the Democracy of this country now; a man who v 
the Democratic ticket; not a man who believes in Demo 
cratic ideas; not a man who loves to have the »®J or «y, 
who loves justice and equal rights (or 


plause.) We have eminent men, pious men—Dr.Neih 

miah Adams, President Lord, Bishop Hopkins_who wri 

books to show that slavery is a good thing, and that ^ 
the mischief is done by the anti-slavery men, the A’ - 


there was a good deal of presumption in such a supposi¬ 
tion. They conld not do it; they conld not restrict j 
slavery within its present limits. He wished they might 

get the government; he would be glad to see them make . . , __ 

the effort, although he knew they would fail. It was I those who wish to have the slaves emancipated are wish- 


Lies, plants 

That is a noble act; that is the act we celebrate to-1 
day ; an act of justice and honesty, and one performed by 
the people of Great Britain as a nation. It was a great | 
national act of restitution ; it is breaking away from their 
sins. They did not restore to the slaves who had been 
working for years without wages, under the whip, what 
they had been robbed of. It was not a complete restitu¬ 
tion, but, as far as it went, it was a noble, generous, mag¬ 
nanimous act. 

Now for one or two lessons from that act, and its resalts, 
e can learn from that act this—that it is a safe thing 
emancipate the slaves of the United States. You know 
perfectly well that the constant outcry has been that 


Well, there are other things which we may learn from 
this Anniversary, and one of the lessons is, to distinguish 
between things which differ, bnt are called by 
name. Iwant to distinguish in politics, and to distinguish 
in religion, between different things that go by the 
name. There is a thing called Democracy in this country 
it is a noble thing. We call ourselves a democratic 
people; it would be a grand thing if we were a democratic 
people; bat wbat does Democracy mean ? It means that 
the great majority of the people form, and snpport, and 
alter their own institutions, just as they please. It means 
the largest liberty of the largest number; it means equal 
rights between man and man. Bat we have got none of 
these things. Therefore, our Democracy is a Democracy 
of word, not Democracy the thing. When a majority of | 
the people of Great Britain made np their minds that 
slavery was wrong, they said to their monarchical Gov¬ 
ernment, “ Abolish Slavery! ” and the Government was 
obliged to obey. There was a true Democracy. The 
great majority of the people of the United States long 
ago made up their minds that slavery was wrong— 
North anS South ; but they could not abolish slavery, 
because they are governed by an Oligarchy. It 
called a Democracy, but it is not so, and it is time 
understood it, and distinguished between things which go 
by the same name, but are very different. I heard a story 
told in one of the speeches of the last campaign which I 
think will illustrate this fact. A man, in the middle of 

winter, heard a boy who was crying out, “ Hot mil_ 

pies.” So he called the hoy, and boughtone pie, thinking I 
he would have a nice time eating it. He took a little out 
of it, and his teeth met in the middle on a great lump of ice. 
So he shouted after the boy to come back, and, when he 
came, he asked him, “ What do you mean by calling this 
a hat pnince pie?—it is frozen.” “What do I mean?” 
said the boy; “ why, that’s the name of it ” (laughter 
and applause). Just so it is with our Democracy; it is| 
nothing but a name, We must distinguish between a' 


rule ; not a m 

all (applause). . . 

You must distinguish in politics. Because a man is j 
called a Republican, it does not follow that he is a Repub¬ 
lican, neither does it follow that he is no? a Republican. 

I make two parties in this country and only two. I do 
not call them slaveholders and non-slaveholders, because 
I know that among tbe slaveholders are some of the most 
generous and noble sonls in the world. I have lived 
among them; I know them; I know there were men 
among them—and I suppose there are still—who, while 
technically and nominally slaveholders, were yet, in tbe 
whole influence of heart and life, anything bnt slave- j 
holders. I do not say that beeaoee a man is technically 
and nominally a slaveholder, that therefore he is a rascal. 

I say, if a man believes in slavery, if he stands up for it, 
aud defends it, if he is not doing what he can to get ont j 
of slavery, and free those who are dependent upon him, 
then I grant yon he is really a slaveholder. Bnt I have 
known men among the slaveholders who wonld rebuke 
nominal anti-slavery men—tbe men who will tell yon 
everywhere, “ We are as much opposed to slavery as any¬ 
body—hot.” The two parties whieh I should make 
those who are doing something against slavery, and 
those who are not doing anything against slavery ; 
those who think that something onght to be- done, and 
who are doing that something, whatever it may be—lie it 
more or less ; who are on the right side, wbo are working 
the right way, who are doing something, and who are ] 
willing to cooperate With anybody else who is doing 
something against slavery ; and those who talk, if you 
choose, against it, but wbo are throwing cold water 
the efforts of other men who are attempting to do soi 
thing in a different way from themselves. I say, those 
who are doing something against slavery make up one 
party, and those who are doing nothing against it make 
up the other party—and I know only these two parties. 

I do not care whether a man is opposed to the Union or 
not. If he thinks the dissolution of the Union necessary 
in order to abolish slavery, I do not oppose him ; I am 
willing to work with him. If he thinks the Republican 
party is the proper instrumentality to secure the abolition 
of slavery, I will help and encourage him. We do per¬ 
fectly right in criticising tbe Republican party; so I 
should be right in criticising the Garrisonian party, if I 
tbonght it worth while. There is no harm in criticism ; 
but I say, I belong to that Church which is at work against 
slavery; that is my Church, by whatever method it is 
trying to free the slave. 

I have never made it my object to preach the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union, and my reason is a very simple one. I 
am very glad that the idolatrous love of tbe Union should 
be exposed and overthrown. I am very glad there are 
people who think the right thing to be done is to denounce 
the Union—let them go on! There is an idolatrous love j 
or the Union in this country which ought to be put down; 
but it is not my way, for this simple reason: How arc 
you going to dissolve tbe Union? The only way is by 
making the people of the free States believe that liberty 
is of more value than the Union. You have got to con¬ 
vince them first of that, have yon not ? and when you have 
done that, it will not be necessary to dissolve the Union. 
When you have convinced a majority of the peopte of the 
North of that, I will warrant that the Union will not be 
dissolved—slavery will.be abolished. Yet I think it very 
likely the Union will be dissolved, and the reason is this 
the people of tbe North are not convinced that liberty ii 
better than the Union; they think that tbe Union is bet¬ 
ter than liberty ; and therefore they arc unwilling to take 
lhat position of opposition to slavery before which the 
Slave Power would go down. They allow the Slave 
Power to go on strengthening itself from year to year, 
gaining one triumph after another, always by tbe threat 
of dissolving the Union ; and at last it will become so 
strong that it will think it can really dissolve the Union 
and maintain itself. I think, therefore, the probability is, 
that before slavery comes to an end, tbe Union will be 
dissolved by tbe act of the South, not by the act of the 
North. You will not convince the people of the North 
that the Union ought to be dissolved, but the people of | 
the South will by and by come to the conclusion that it is 
easier and safer and pleasanter to dissolve the Union aud 
set up a slaveholding Republic for themselves. Well, 
suppose they do, what will be tbe result of that? I have 
no doubt that what our friend Foss said will turn ont 
perfectly true—they will find that they cannot maintain 
a slaveholding Republic a single year. They will think 
they can, but they cannot There is the financial ques¬ 
tion—where will they get the money ? The revenue of 
this Republic is about fifty millions annually. Where 
does it come from ? Some two or three millions come 
from the sale of the pnblic lands, the rest from customs. 
Where is this collected ? In 1850, thirty-seven millions 
were collected in the port of New York, seven millions in 
Boston, and throughout the whole South the amount col¬ 
lected was only about six millions. How are they going 
lo maintain a slaveholding Republic on that sum ? It has 
got to be a military Republic—they have got to arm them¬ 
selves at once against the whole world—and a military 
Republic costs money. They will have to resort to direct 
taxation before the end of the first year of their l 
government: who is to be taxed? The slaveholders 
the on[£ persons who have property ; they own half the 
property of the Sonth. Of fonr thousand millions of dol¬ 
lars, the assessed value of the real and personal estate of 
the slaveholding States, two thousand millions, certainly, 
are owned by the three hundred and fifty thousand slave¬ 
holders—the six millions of free.white men own only the 
other half. When the time of direct taxation comes, the 
slaveholders will find that it will be cheaper to abolish 
slavery, and come back into the Union as free StateB, than 
to remain outside as a slaveholding Republic. 

In my opinion, that is the way slavery is to come to 
end. But, still, the only thing we can do is to go on with 
the moral machinery against slavery. That is yonr work. 
Your work is to show that slavery is wrong. You think, 
perhaps, you are doing your great work by trying to effect 
the dissolution of the Union. You will never do that, but | 
you will do something better than that. You will keep 
the moral question of right and wrong before the people; 
and in doing that, yon will do yon work, because, talk as I 
we please abont the importance of other methods, without 
that method we can never do anything. This is the corner¬ 
stone which mnst lie at the bottom of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in this country. The people of the North mnst 
be convinced, through t and through, that it is wrong to 
hold slaves; and then, when the time comes in which the 
people of the Sonth will say, “ We are going to separate 
from yon, because we are determined to have a slavehold¬ 
ing Republic ; we are not going to emancipate, and you j 
are such Abolitionists we cannot remain in the Union 
with yon,” the people of the North will be prepared to 
say, “ Go! Don’t stop an hour on our acconnt! ” 

I know I have already spoken too long, but I 
say yet one thing more. Let us distinguish not only 
between things which differ in the State, bnt between 
things which differ in the Church. There are different 
things going by the name Church, Christianity, Religi 
Now, if I thought that Christianity was a slavery-defend¬ 
ing Christianity, I should relinquiish it quite 
brother Foss said he should. There are two kinds of | 
piety. You remember the story of Father Hopper. 

to him one day and said, “ I want you to 
this due bill for twenty dollars on the estate which you j 
are to settle.” “ I will see about it,” said friend Hopper. 
Very soon after, the man came again, and said, “ I want | 
six dollars very much; and if you will give me six dollars, 

I will let you have that due bill.” Friend Hopper thought I 
that was a little suspicious, so he hunted through his 
papers, and at last found a receipt in full for the money, 
with a memorandum that the due bill had been lost but 
when found was to be given up. The next time the man 
came, friend Hopper said to him, “ Friend Jones, I 
understand yon have got religion lately.” “ Yes, thank 
the Lord,” said friend Jones, “ I have got religion.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I understand you have been dipped. 
Did yon ever hear about James Wilder, who was dipped ? ” 
No,” said he. “ Well, the neighbours say that when he 
ras dipped, the crown of his head did not go under, and 
the devil haB been playing the mischief with him ever 
since. I think the crown of your head did not go under 
the water; look at that receipt! ” (Laughter and ap- 


tionists. They did not get well dipped. They ought^' 
be dipped again. The crown of their heads was left * 

or else it mnst be explained in another way_the w 

which a Methodist minister once explained the state* 0 
some brethren who came to be ordained. One of th 
after being examined, went ont, and the preacher go/ 01 ’ 
and said, “ Onr brothers are good men, pious men 
doubt; but somehow there is a soft place in their heart °° 
Just as he said this, he turned ronnd and saw the <S 
brothers looking fire and fury at him. But, with ° 
changing a muscle of his face, he went on a Qd 
« But, my brethren, which of us haint got a soft pi, 85 ’ 
his head ? ” (Laughter.) Now, I think our brothers' J* 
write these books must have a soft place in their hew ° 
or else they have not been dipped all over. That 
say, there is something the matter with the men wh^ ^ 
this age of the world, and in this country, come f orw ’ 111 
in defend slavery as a Christian institution ; there 


to defend slavery as a Christian institution ; there is 
thing the matter, either with their heads or their h??' 

I take it there is a soft place in their heads—that is ? 

charitable construction at least. 

Mr. Spooner—I think they have a hard place in t( . . 
hearts (laughter and applause). 

Mr. Clarke—I agree that there is another expl^ 
still, and i will tell another story in reference to that 
then take my seat. A man once lived at Yellow Bant, 
in Kentucky—a place I once visited—who had a grJ 5 
reputation in that State as a public speaker, whose 

Joseph M. Davis. He once went to Washington? 
argne a case before the Supreme Court; and when he c? 
back, one of his neighbours called to see him and 
him, “Did you see the great men at Washington*.. 
“Yes.” “Whowas the greatest man yon saw?” 
think John Jay was the greatest man.” “ Dia yoa 
Thomas Jefferson ? ” “ Tea” “ What did you iBinfe 0 ', 
him ? ” “ Well,” said he, “ I will tell you. You want ti 
buy a cider barrel ? ” “Yes, sir.” “ Well, I b aTe * 
some to sell. There is a good cider barrel—good sta ® 
good hoops, and a good top to it; lift it up! it has ? 
bottom to it. That is what I think of Thomas J eff , 
i ” (laughter). That is wbat I think of the Christian;, 
men who, as Christians, undertake to defend slav^? 
it has got no bottom to it. It has got good staves, 
hoops, a good top, but take it np—it will not hold 
(applause). 

I believe the great influence that is to overthrow slsrerr 
is Christ, and His Church. I believe that Christ is preset 
wherever two or three meet together to do any act ^ 
righteousness, any act of generosity, any act of hunnmitj 
I find my Church, whether it is called a Church or not 
wherever I find men with whom I can work in the cans 
of God on earth, which is the cause of man. That is g, 
church, as long as I live; and wherever I find am t 
Church, whether it is called by the name of a Christy 
whether it rejects the name of a Christ;,, 
Church, it is still to me the Church of Christ. Ther. 
Christ dwells, my master, my friend, the friend of 
ity and of human rights. I believe he is here. Whethe 
we call him our master or not, he is onr master, co- 
leader, onr friend, whenever we are endeavouring tod, 
anything in the cause of man. So, friends, I say go fa. 
ward! If you think the dissolution of the Union is fa 
thing to strive for, strive for that. If yon think that ij 
any other way you can best labour for the cause of fa 
slave, I will not hinder you ; I will help you as well u| 
can; and, by the blessing of God, the day will certain]; 
come when we oorselves, or our children, or our children') 
children, sljall meet in this beautiful grove, hearing fa 
sweet Bong of these pines over onr heads, to celebrate fa 
day, not of West India Emancipation, but of the emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves iu the United States of America (load 
applause). 

Mr. Foss inquired of Mr. Clarke whether, if he did not 
preach dissolution, he did Dot preach a non-compliance 
with the pro-slavery compacts on which the Union rests. 

Mr. Clarke replied that he"did. He said there were 
certain things they were bound to say to the South they 
would not do, because they were wrong, and then, if fa 
South chose to remain in the Union, the North need not 
gist on a dissolution. 

Mr. Fo»s said that Mr. Clarke was a Garrisonian, wilh- 
ont knowing it. Ho wonld remove the very foundations 
on which the Union rests, and that was all the GarrUo- 
nians proposed to do. 

Mr. Clarke replied that the difference between them 
was, he did not believe the Union rested on those cca- 
pacts. He thought they could put slavery out of fa 
Union, aud still the Union stand. He did not think fa 
United States Constitution was a pro-slavery document 
nor did he coll it an anti-slavery document, though he 
believed it was more anti-slavery than pro-slavery. He 
thought it was an inconsistent document, and he wanted 
to purify it of its inconsistencies, and make it altogether 
an anti-slavery document. 

The President said this qnestion opened a wide field 
of discussion, which he hoped would he entered upon in 
the afternoon. He thought that every old Abolition^ 
knew that the Constitution could not be a little pre- 
slavery and a little anti-slavery ; it was not a half ud 
half document, bnt something pretty decided, one way or 
the other. 

Mr. May said : The last speaker, in referring to fa 
holidays of this country, said that the Fourth of July 
would undoubtedly always stand as one of them, and. 
when fairly used to commemorate the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence and the great truths set 
forth iu that instrument, would he a most useful and 
valuable one. He (Mr. May) need not remind this 
audience how long 'and faithfully the Abolitionists bid 
laboured to rescue that day from the shameful uses to 
which it was commonly prostituted throughout this mis¬ 
called republic. It was not of this, however, that 
wished to speak, bnt to remind his hearers that the W 
Fourth of July had been well used by one gentleman, the 
Rev. W. R. Alger, of Boston. (The mention of M?- 
Alger’s name was greeted with instant and general cheer¬ 
ing). That gentleman had delivered a very admirable, 
faithful, and powerful oration before -the city authorities 
of Boston. He did not hesitate to say this, although he 
had not yet read.a line of it—a pleasure he soon hoped to 
have. But this he knew—that Mr. Alger bad'rebuked 
as an honest man should, that act, the baseness and heart¬ 
less audacity of whieh language is unequal to describe; 
by which J. M. Mason of Virginia, the author of the 
Fagitive Slave law, had been brought to the soil of 
Massachusetts, and upon the very sod of Bunker HiU 
itself, on the recent occasion of raising there the statu*® 
of Gen. Joseph Warren, the hero and martyr of that early 
struggle. Mr. Alger had rebuked and denounced that a£> 
as one of “ complimentary flunkeyism ”—words 
fitting! none more appropriate, more needed, or m 1 *® 
happily chosen had been uttered that day in any par* ® 
the land (cheers). He thanked Mr. Alger for them; > s 
the name of every man and woman who loved Massaths 


setts and whatever was great and good in her 


early 


history. The effect which those two words had prodo*^ 
upon the soulless men who are striving to bring bar* 
Massachusetts to a worse than colonial bondage, suffieie 11 *^ 
proved that Mr. Alger had given a most admirable ora** 011 ' 
one every way worthy of the day on which it was V rCr 
nounced. “ Complimentary flnnkeyism.” That was t“ 
oration—a volume condensed in two words—and it won* 
go—indeed it had gone—on the wings of the wind to *“ 
remotest corner of the land. 

Mr. May said he held in his hand, and would read 8 
brief note from Mr. Alger, iu reply to an invitation sea 
to him by the Committee of Arrangements of 
meeting: 

Swamps cot, July 30th, 1®'- 
William Lloyd Garrison, Esq .—Dear Sir: I thank.v“ 
for your very kind note and should be glad to accept; tn 
invitation it bringB,did not a previous engagement, wd |C 
I cannot honourably break or evade, forbid. . -a 
W ith cordial sympathy in the celebration, and 
great respect for those who are to unite in it. 

I am, very respectfully yours, 

William R. Alo®- 
The meeting then adjourned to 2 1-4 o’clock. , 
Afternoon.— The audience punctually reassembly 
upwards of one thousand persons being reckoned pres® 0 ’ 
some placing the number much higher. 

The second hymn was sung : 


From India’s sea-girt shore.” 

Dr. J. S. Rook, of Boston, was introduced to the andi® 0 
and spoke as follows: 

REMARKS OF DR. ROCK. „ 

I do not know that I can say anything to interest J 
to-day, or to increase your interest in “ the day we ® e 
brate,” or in the people in this country whose liberty 
are all anxious to secure. 

I can say, however, that it is cheering to see so m 1 * 1 ^ 
the friends of freedom assembled here, to celebrate 
dawn of liberty to the coloured people of the British 
ladies, and to enter into new vows of duty. 







Tnow in a hopeful condition, and active 

I ^ose *-*** to induce the labouring classes to ! 

•fiS the «>«• ft#t those islands are in a worse 

c nishe' ieved i y a “tbey were before the slaves were 
Edition f ® ig n ot true of those islands as a whole, 
C ° B »ncip ftted ‘ OT ;th regard to many of the estates. The 
jSh * 19 the emancipated slaves work for aj 

inter* «°"L. refase a to do, preferring 
p ^ifle-this they ^ „ work for nothing. 

‘' thing," ^ters in refusing to pay a reasonable price 
,, h t of ‘ he p , many of their estates to go to ruin, and ] 
r,r l» boU !' CaUS nerty to depreciate. If they had paid fair 
,1 of tbeir P'j e year would have shown them, in the 
U 69 ’ * f‘their crops, the advantage of free over slave 
^crease £» held the pence so near their eyes that 

labour- ggg the pounds a little distance before 

they ^^.“failures they nnhappily call the failures ofj 

eaian ci P atl0n ‘ 0 us to the planters, paid them well for 
England, ge ^ oftbe gjave. But the poor outraged 
the a “ , a yes themselves, many of whom had become 
and iDj° re “ 9 , w orn ont, in serving their masters, and 

aged, r ; c h_these she gave nothing but a fair 

turfiug the the ch arities of an unfriendly world. Now, 
c hanoe to te a hundred pounds to his master, he 

jf i slave was ^ twice as ffl uch to himself. And if ] 
*** w0 J rUl 9 , a afford to give the master five hundred 
£n?' iD “ c ver worked an hour to promote the interests 
aoUM* , certainly she could afford to have given 
of ierC ° e rt 0 aaand,who bad been her slave for life, 
the » an °°® ghe did n ot do, and she did not even offer 
^ tag ^ make him industrions, by protecting his | 
* 9tiC ‘ a Tbe English system of free trade unfortunately 
l*** >ar \ Rritish free labourers in Jamaica to compete 

t ^rtheSp anishBlare3 ° f C “ ba ' , . . 

**“ “ A without means to enter into business 
B €tD ^ i w ith no fair compensation offered for 

•^‘Tir condition, even as free men, was far from 
•■"f 5;. BlU they have been and are continnally sur- 
CTiabie- M have commenced by picking fruits 
then buying a small patch of land and 
and gradually adding to it year by year as tbe 
‘‘ S ’ sold Iu this manner, many who were once 
*1 dr iver’s lash have now become quite wealthy, 
n ”f 9 e n ot been whipped when they go to church nor 
Lth knocked ont when they sack the sugar-cane. 
,b !l ^„ or gi condition of those Islands is much improved, 

6 o good as we could wish, yet it is far 


though it is not 

. ,(cr than that of France or Italy. 

Education is highly encouraged. All offices are open to 
them and there are in Jamaica, Editors, Barristers, 
j slices of the Peace, Special Magistrates, Aldermen, 
mb |y. m en and Jndges ; and Mr. Jordan, a coloured^ 
A e ntlemaD, is Mayor of Kingston, the largest city in tbe 
British West Indies. 

I rejoice to-day, to be able to thank England for what 
& bus done. I hope she will do more. Those people 
btTe a heavy claim upon her, are loyal subjects and 
worthy of her kindest care and consideration. 

The condition of the masses is continnally improving, 
and the wonderful progress which they have made under 
rer y adverse circumstances shows ns at least that the 
Anti-Slavery movement is not a failnre, and that the 
blacks know how to take oare of themselves. 

The slaveholders understand this very well, and 
ever they think their slaves have got the idea of freedom 
in their minds, they arc almost frightened ont of their 
wito ... 

In this connection, Dr. Rock referred to the imaginary 
insurrection iu Tennessee, last Winter, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to the negro martyr who refused to reveal what he 
knew of the plot, though tortured to death by the whip 
of his crocl and vindictive master. He also referred to 
Hayti with a good deal of pride, as proving the capacity 
of the blacks for self-government. A half century ago, 
Hayti was a vast slave plantation ; now she is the eighth 
nation of the world with regard to revenue, and numbers 
among her population men of great scientific and pro¬ 
fessional acquirements, and eminently successful in every 
department of business. 

Dr. R. said he wonld not monopolize the time, and 
eluded by remarking that the only question in this country 
was, whether we bad the backbone to meet the enemy 
face to face. Everything taught us that the Slave 
Oligarchy intended, not merely to make Kansas a slave 
State, and New England the hunting-ground for slave- 
stealers, bnt to place the whole country under the iron 
role of the slaveholders. 

Mrs. Abby Kki.i.bt Foster came forward, and, with 
earnestness and depth of feeling to which no report c 
do jnsticc, said: 

REMARKS OF MRS. FOSTER. 

I do not rise to make a speech, though I suppose I 
shall make a short one, notwithstanding that is not my 
object. The first speech I CTer made in New England to I 
a public audience, was for fnnds ; I hope the last will not 
be for that object. I hope to live to see the day when it | 
will not be necessary to ask for funds, because the work 
for which we ask them shall have been accomplished. 
When I made that first speech, I dated emancipation ten j 
years later, possibly twenty. Here we are to-day; twenty 
years have passed away, but still the slave wears his 
bonds; when his emancipation will come, I know not. 
Bot, Mr. President, neither yon nor I understood, at that 
time, tbe length, the height, the thickness of the prison 
wall. Our young imaginations were dazzled with the 
wall of the ancient city—its strength, its overhanging | 
gardens, its sentinels and watch towers; but we did not 
dream that the length of tbe wall that hems in the slave 
is the boundary of the United States; we did not dream 
that that wall was garrisoned by forty thousand churches, 
with their members ; we did not dream that intervening 
between church and church was the United States army, 
all armed and equipped and ready for active service—ay, 
in active service, with mnsket loaded and bayonet pointed; 
we did not dream that leading Doctors of Divinity were 
sentinels on its watch-towers; we did not dream that 
State Houses were at convenient distances, and tbe Capi¬ 
tol ove^the portico ; we we did not dream this then, bnt | 
we know it now. But, Mr. Chairman, although the] 
strength of that wall, the length, and height, and breadth 
thereof have never been measured, one thing we know, 
and that is, that its foundation is of sand, and that the 
waves of public opinion which have been broaght to bear 
upon its foundations have loosened them somewhat Tet 
now, those waves of pnblie sentiment do not run so high 
and strong as they ought to run—and why ? “ Agitation,” I 
said O’Connell—thanks to that master spirit! I hope it is 
looking down upon ns to-day—“Agitation is the soul of] 
reform 1 ” Mr. Clarke said this forenoon what we all 
know; that the business of the Anti-Slavery Society was 
to create agitation, to send ont missionaries to change the 
public mind. We come here delighted to hear fine 
speeches; and I own to the weakness of loving fine 
speeches myself; I love to sit here and have my heart ] 
touched, and the sympathetic tear spring to the eye, 
did to the eyes of many jnst now; but still, there ii 
other work to do. I want the time to come when we 
have a First of August jubilee for four millions of slaves 
this land. You desire it as much as I. In order to 
get it what is the work we ought to do ? We think, all of I 
us, that our work far transcends that of our fathers. We | 
ure to plant in the prejudices and habits of the people 
a conviction of what they merely uttered. We are t 
educate a nation, whereas they bad but the smair work 
of obtaiaing for themselves the right to rule. They 
got the liberty for three millions of people to tax 
themselves; we wish to release four millions of people I 
from chattel slavery. We have got to do it by edu-l 
eating the people into the idea that the fathers 
nounced. We -must, therefore, support the miBa 
We have got to carry the means of anti-slavery 
those who are without those means. They do not come I 
here. Those who come here are those who do not need' 
missionaries, and we are to send them to those who will 
not come to our meetings. We are to send out colpor¬ 
teurs—not merely scatterers of tracts, but missionaries, to 
carry the true Gospel of Christ—tbe doctrine of doing to j 
others as we would have them do to ns—of loving God 
the Father, and giving evidence of it by showing love to 
His children. We have got to send missionaries to minis¬ 
ters, doctors of divinity and bishops. Mr. Chairman, we 
have a few now, but we want more. We want them to go 
to those who will not come to ns. We need scores instead 
of half a dozen. Why have we not got them ? Why have 
we not in the field all those who have a tongue to speak, 
and a heart to feel ? It is because we have not the mate¬ 
rial means for their support. 

A short time since, after urgent requests for years, I 
consented to take the general agency of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and I will not he a general without ] 
soldiers (applause); and my soldiers must be fed and 
clothed, and their families must not be left to starve—for 
“ he that provideth not for his own household is worse 
than an infide^jRand I do not mean that any of my sol¬ 
ders shall be wrse than infidel, though I expect them all 


to bs that—and I have; resolved to enlist in the anti-i 
slavery service every man and woman who has the 
gift of tongues for public service, and they shall lash 
the waves of public sentiment into a fury such as they 
have never felt before, and the walls of slavery, garri¬ 
soned by Church, and State House, and Capitol, but 
founded on sand, shall tremble, if agitation will make 
them tremble ; and if a fox steps upon the wall, I ask 
does it not tremble already? (Applause.) And there-1 
fore, Mr. Chairman, as we must have the material means, ] 

I went Southward (who would have thought it?) to Phila¬ 
delphia and New York, and felt the anti-slavery pulse of 
those cities—much to my discouragement, if discourage-' 
ment was not a word not to he used in snch a case as this; 
and therefore I have come back to New England, to I 
Massachusetts, for, after all—and it is not in the spirit of 
boasting that I say it, only in the spirit of fact—we know 
that Massachusetts does more even for the false Chnrch I 
(and the false Church, of course, is thus supported because 
it is taken to be the true, by tbe people), for the Tract, 
Missionary and Bibie Societies, and for every benevolent 
enterprise, than any other State, in proportion to its popu¬ 
lation and wealth ; therefore I made a mistake in going 
Southward, and I come back here and ask Massachusetts 
to set the example, and Plymouth County to set the 
example; and I implore the spirits of the Pilgrims to 
here (they are here!) and inspire ns with that love 
of liberty of conscience that they came here to gain for | 
themselves and for ns, if we are not bastard 
daughters of noble sires. They came here for conscience 
sake, to secure liberty of conscience, and they look down 
with tears of blood—if angels can weep tears of blood- 
their children, not possessed of liberty of conscience to ] 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, or shelter the house¬ 
less. No conscience of onrs is free to extend snch acts of ] 
charity and mercy to the most wretched and forlorn of 
God’s suffering poor, except at the hazard of fine, impri- ] 
sonment, and death. The Pilgrims stand here and see 
free only to be the watch-dogs, the 
tinels, of the veriest despots that ever enrsed God’s earth. | 

0, Mr. Chairman, shall we suffer this? A lady friend said 
to me the other day, that a certain man ought to bleed for ] 
his country; are we not ready to bleed ? Our fathers | 
bled from their pockets first, and from their hearts after¬ 
ward. Are we ready to bleed from oor pockets to-day ? ] 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that my soldiers shall be fed and 
elothed, and that their families shall not be left to starve 
and further, that I am resolved that every man and woman 
who can he of service to this canse shall be enlisted in it. 

determined to go forward, and I ask you to help me. 

My soldiers most have money; and money they shall have, 
if it can be raised in no other way, it shall be by 
mortgaging the little farm that I in part own. I have 
pledged myself to raise ten thousand dollars to carry 
this work before the firsl of September, 1857. 

We ought to have one hundred thousand; bnt O! 

I am myself corrupted by the tainted atmosphere around 
me, and we all are, so that we have no zeal, no earnest- 
for this work. Ten thousand dollars will do bnt lit- 
I will give one hundred dollars, and if necessary, 
one thousand ; and if that will not do, two thousand 
(and I do not know but that will drain my coffers); for 
the missionaries must be fed, the education of the people 
must be going on. This year, the first after a Presidential 
campaign, is the best year for ns to operate in, and the ] 
next will be equally good, if we do onr duty in this; and 
when another nomination is made, we shall, if we have | 
done onr duty, see something better politically than 
d two years ago. 

Some may think I am speaking under the impulse of 
excitement, and I wish to assure you it is not so. 
after consultation, in the quiet of my home, with my 
band, who volunteers to work for nothing this year, and 
find himself. I will give now, as I said before, one hnn- 
dred dollars; and I hope this afternoon we shall raise, not 
few tens, as we have usually done, bnt hundreds o 
thousands, because, as Mr. Clarke says, there is a “ crisis 
—because the crisis has arrived when I feel that to leave 
my daughter a home, to leave her even a dollar in money, 
when, by sacrificing that home, by expending that money, 

I could leave her freedom, I should be violating a trust 
that God has committed to my care. As home is worth 
nothing when it cannot shelter the fugitive whom ma 
cast ont, as money is worth nothing without liberty 
humane and Christian act, my husband and myself have 
made np onr minds, after consultation and deliberation, 
that money shall never be lacking while we have a dollar 
in onr pockets. I hope every one in this audience will be 
inspired with the spirit of the Pilgrims, with the spirit ofj 
the Revolution, nnd inspired with that spirit multiplied 
the greater importance of this qnestion ; which-tran- ] 
scends by far the importance of the emigration on 
part of the Pilgrims, and the straggle on the part of 
revolutionary fathers (load applause). 

Wevdku. Phillips arose, and said that he wished to 
second Mrs. Foster’s powerful appeal to those present for 
increased aid to tbo Anti-Slavery cause. He paid a] 
tribute, with every one who heard him must have felt 
more than a just one, to Mrs. Foster’s life-long devotion | 
the Anti-Slavery cause, and to her commanding 
eloquence—eloquence not of mere words but of deeds, 
of her whole life. Sir. Phillips, with his accustomed force, 
and with his unequaled power to hold the attention of his j 
audience, continued to speak an hoar and a half. The 
length of bis speech will prevent its publication this week. 

But a verbatim report of it may be expected at U 
opportunity. 

Tbo third hymn was then sung, to the good old tune of 
Lenox: 

“ Come, friends of freedom, all. ’ 

_of a young man (theu present in the audience) 

who, in endeavouring to leave a railroad train, in his 
flight from slavery, fell in such a way that two wheels of 
a car passed over his right foot, mangling and crushing ] 
the bones fearfully, was presented to-the audience by Mr. 
May. Francis Jackson added some remarks, confirmatory 
of what Mr. Mat had said. He said that this question 
was put to the young man: “ Would you have run away 
from slavery, if yon had known at the start, that yon ] 
would have lost one of your feet? ” to which he replied, 

“ My master had offered to sell me, and I hod made up 
my mind to run for freedom, and had I known that 
should have lost both feet, I should have ran from 
slavery; I have not been long in freedom—but long 
enough to know, that freedom without feet, is better than 
slavery is with them.” After these remarks, the slave 
passed through the audience with hat in hand, and the 
im of 34 dollars was soon deposited therein for his relief. 

REMARKS OF C. L. REMOND. 

Charles Lenox Remond next spoke, Francis Jackson 
being in the chair. He said that he felt that the speeches 
which had already been delivered had answered every 
purpose of the occasion, and he had no disposition to 
occupy the platform, but he thought it no slight honoor 
to be invited to follow the speakers who had preceded 
him. In the few remarks he should offer, he desired to 
call their attention to a subject whieh had attracted con-, 
aiderable notice, namely, the recent decision of Chief-Jus¬ 
tice Taney. He did this, not because he supposed bis audi- 
were not all well acquainted with this decision, bat 
he differed in opinion with some who had commented upon 
and criticised that decision. He agreed in the sentiment | 
well expressed by Mr. Foss and Mr. Phillips, that 
true patriot in the United States had anything to hope ] 
for his country save in the dissolution of the American ] 
Union and the trampling under foot of the Ameri- 
Constitntion. The decision of Judge Taney was the 
legitimate result of the bargain our fathers and grand¬ 
fathers made with the slaveholders, by which they 
bartered away the rights of the coloured man. He did] 
not agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Clarke, that ] 
that decision was in opposition to the letter, or spirit, 
character of the American government—he believed 
was in accordance with them all. 

Mr. Remond said that while Mr. Jackson and Mr. Mat] 
were speaking in reference to the ease of the young 

_ a fugitive upon the platform—he felt as he had e 

felt before. It was but a short time since a celebration 
bad taken place on Banker Hill, in commemoration of the 
deeds of Joseph Warren— a man who had declared, only 
about a hundred days before he died, that the natural ] 
right of every man to his freedom, and to the exclusive 
disposition of what be had honestly acquired by his labour, 
were truths which common sense had placed beyond the 
reach of contradiction. What, then, would have been the ] 
testimony of Joseph Warren, if he could have come from 
his grave, and confronted the father of the Fugitive Slave 
law, when he was introduced by the flnnkey Winthrop ' 
a New England audience on Bunker Hill ? He believed 
that if the men who had invited Mr. Mason to Bunker 
Hill on that day had put their eara to the ground, they ] 
would have heard the bones of the patriot martyr clatter¬ 
ing with indignation (loud applause). 

It was true that the manhood and citizenship of coloured 
men had been denied, bnt what were their constitutional 
rights in the United States until their natural rights 
secured to them ? The only effect that this decision could | 


have upon their condition was to drive them to a defence 
of their natural rights, and iu securing these, they would 
secure their constitutional rights. 

He (Mr. R.) could not allow this occasion to pas® with- j 
ont reminding those present, that in the life and self- 
saerificing devotion of Mrs. Foster was to be seen an 
illustration of a great truth whieh the sooner they should 
all embrace the better. As long ago as the Revolution, 
there was an Anti-Slavery Society in this country, bnt it 
had died ont. Subsequently, many other societies and 
organizations had been established. Where were they 
Gone; and why ? Simply because American 
slavery is dominant; simply because of the strength it 
had obtained from the Constitution and that Union to which 
reference had been made. He was sorry to bear his friend 
Clarke say that he did not conceive tbe Union to be 
based on slavery. He (Mr. R.) wished to know on what 
other foundation it stood. Was there a man present who 
did not know that if the spirit of New England should 
rise to-morrow, and demand what Joseph Warren de¬ 
manded, the Union would not exist a day ? He was sur¬ 
prised that his intelligent friend did not see this. The 
North had compromised and compromised, until their 
every right was gone. Why were they there to-day ? 
Not simply because the slaves in the West Indies were 
emancipated, bnt to review tbe ground in our own conn- 
try, and devise ways and means for the removal of the 
He hoped they would resolve in the language 
Mr. Sprague, of their own county, to “ make Massa¬ 
chusetts a Canada to the fugitive slave.” When they had 
done this, snch men as Everett and Winthrop and Choate 
wonld be banished from onr soil, and no slaveholder be 
allowed to pollute our State with his unholy tread. 

Although a small man, Mr. R. said, he moat be per¬ 
mitted to say that he had outgrown all feeling of degra¬ 
dation on account of bis colour (applause). As far — 
humanity, true nobility, true Democracy, tr 
patriotism were concerned, he thought he was as tall as 
the whitest man whostoodon New England soil, and a great 
deal taller than many he conld mention. For himself, he 
should infinitely prefer to hare the character that W iluam 
Llotd Garrison will leave behind him, to that of Edward 
Everett, or Robert C. Winthrop, or Rnfas Choate. And 
why? he asked. Because it cost nothing to eulogize 
George Washington, or to make eloquent speeches at 
Cambridge, but it cost a great deal to identify one’s self j 
with the black race in the United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Remond said he did not care how 
and tbe 

slave States. He shonld go for slavery in Kansas as long 
as it was lawfnl, and constitutional, and patriotic, and 
Democratic for it to exist in the District of Colombia, 
the everlasting shame of the audience before him, and 
the entire North, slavery was recognised and slaves 
punished in the District of Colombia, by one hundred 
aDd four Blave laws. Over the District of Columbia, 
every man and woman had jurisdiction ; yet we lived 
day after day in the recognition of those laws. 

William Wells Brown made the closing speech, 
follows: 

REMARKS OF WM. WELLS BROWN. 

William Wells Brown made the closing speech. His 
remarks were principally confined to a consideration of 
the different position occupied by the coloured man in 
this country and in England. Here the coloured man 
regarded as a person to be despised everywhere, and 
what Judge Taney bad declared officially was only what 
said in nearly all the States about the colonred man, 

_the present day. This fact proved that we needed a 

more genuine anti-slavery in the land.—that t ' le y needed 
to go into tbe school-houses and small meeting-houses, as! 
they did fifteen or twenty years ago, and preach the gospel 
of anti-slavery. 

Behind tbe act of emancipation for the British West 
Indies was the decision of Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
Somerset, that man conld not hold property in his fellow- 
man. That decision not only settled the question of the 
right of a man to himself in Great Britain, but it prepared 
the way for that act of emancipation which Mr. Clarke 
had read, and gave the coloured man a position, not only 
in England, bnt in the islands of tbe sea under British 
dominion. If they examined British history, they wonld 
find there that respect for the colonred man which is 
found in the history of the United States. Here the 
colonred man was forgotten, in onr history, on our i 
meats, or, if remembered at all, he was colonized, 
the case of the monument at Fort Griswold, where the 
names of the coloured soldiers are separated from the 
whites by six or eight inches, and a line drawn between, 
indicate that they belonged to the proscribed 


lected by the Committee, and that pledges in aid of the, 

cause had been given to the amount of $358 50. Total, 
$489 89. 

The time for the departure of the railroad cars being I 
near at hand, the audience united once more in singing. 
Tbe fourth hymn was sung to the tune of America, better 
known as God save the Queen. And who, said Mr. May, will 
not say to-day, God save the Queen? So long as her 
dominions afford protection and a peaceful home to the 
fugitives from onr Republican (!) despotism, and so long 
as she rules over a nation which strikes the chains from 
800,000 subject slaves, I, for one, will say with all my heart, 
God save the Queen ! Amen, was shouted from every side. 

After the singing, adjourned sine die. 

SAMUEL MAY, Jr., President. 

Charles Follen, 1 r,^,. 

William C. Nell, [ Stert tanm. 

FIRST OF AUGUST IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Anniversary of West India Emancipation was] 
celebrated, in a very pleasant and appropriate manner, at 
Long wood, Chester Co., Pa., by a Children’s Convention 
and Pic-Nic, the call for which, signed by Joseph A. Dlg- 
dai.e, the Children’s Friend,-appeared in The Standard 
of July mb. At 10 o’clock, a. m., the Progressive 
Friends’ meeting-house was filled, chiefly by children, 
some of whom were from the State of Delaware and others 
from Delaware Co., Pa. The animated faces of the little 
girls and boys indicated the bright hopes of enjoyment 
with which they had eome to the celebration, and the 
scene was an exceedingly pleasant one to look upon. 
Joseph A. Dugdale opened the exercises with prayer, 
after which was sung that sweet children’s hymn, begin¬ 
ning— 

‘ I think when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men. 

How he caned little children as lambs to his fold, 

I shonld like to hare been with them then.' 

Joseph A. Dugdale then addressed the children at 
considerable length, enforcing lessons of virtue, morality 
and freedom by many pertinent anecdotes. 

Oufer Johnson then read the following hymn, written 
for the occasion by Mr. Theodore Tilton, Assistant 
Editor of The Independent; and it was sung by Mr. Johnson 
and Misses Isabella and Adelaide Parker, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

THE SLAVE-MOTHER. 

Lo i a woman—trembling, frail, 


Bnt the babe was not her own: 

For the child that God had made 
Offspring of her flesh and hone— 
Was a living ware of trade! 

E’er she wept her sorrow calm, 

Lo I her human heart was sold 
For the silver, which the palm 
Of a human hand could hold I 


Ah! ’twas fragile 
Broken in the breaki 
Melted in the wee] 


tow from her soul I 


Go and set the captive free I 
After a few remarks by Oliver Johnson, several of the j 
little girls united in singing “ Lilly Dale ; ” after which, 
as it was nearly noon, and the house was surrounded by 
multitude for whom there was no room inside, it wt 
thought best to adjourn to John Cox’s beautiful grove. 
There, under the shadow of noble oaks, the multitude, 
disposed in groups, partook of a fraternal meal, served 
fashion and seasoned with cheerful-conversation. 


FTbis being over, the children and t 




when, after Binging by a company of children from Media, 
and others, addresses were delivered by Oliver Johnson, 
and Thomas Garrett of Wilraiugton. Mr. Johnson gai 
an account of the great experiment of Emancipation 
the West Indies, and Mr. Garrett gave some very inte-i 
resting statements in respect to the escape of fugitive 

The weather was delightful, and everything connected 
with the celebration passed off pleasantly. The children 
conducted themselves through the day with marked pro¬ 
priety, and nothing occurred to mar their enjoyment of a I 
celebration designed especially for their benefit. 

The day was also celebrated at Penningionvilic, in the 
same County, where a large meeting was held in a grove, 
and addressed by H. Ford Douglass, of Canada, and J. 
Mjllkr McKm. This was followed by another meeting 
the following day (Sunday), at the Lyceum building, 
ir Christiana, which was addressed by the same gentle- 
n. We learn that Mr. Douglass’s efforts folly justified 
the reputation he has acquired among those who have 
beard him, of being one of the ablest and most promising 
young championq.cf freedom that have lately entered the 
field. He is, we are told, a man of rare powers, and one 
who will make bis mark in the world. 


|ram ff«ir Easton fortspnfttnt. 


Tm? Arouitekt.—T he Correspondent 
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London, be had looked at Lord Nelson’s monnment, to j invited to come together for further singing and speaking; 
commemorate the victory of Trafalgar, and there English 
[jnstice had given a colonred man a place next to the 
great hero. A few days afterward, when at Greenwich 
Hospital, he saw five or six coloured men, one walking on 
his cratch, and covered all over with medals, one given 
him when ho followed Wellington through Spain, another 
after the battle of Waterloo, and others for having been 
engaged in different battles. There was no negro-pew at 
the Hospital, bnt the colonred men mingled with and were 
treated like the rest, and he (Mr. B.) was told that there 
in the Hospital who was held in greater re¬ 
spect than the old colonred soldier, who always had an 
honourable place on festive occasions. He attributed this 
gratifying state of things to the fact that slavery had been 
abolished, and the right of the coloured man to he free 
recognised in Great Britain and the West India Islands. 

They conld not expect to find the same feeling in this 
country. In order to secure it, they must labour nn- j 
tiringiy ; they mast go forward with that determination 
to make tbe country anti-slavery that the slaveholders 
had to make it pro-slavery. Wherever the slaveholder 
fonnd himself—at Plymouth Rock or at Bunker Hill—he 
ready to say a word in defence of oppression ; and we 
wanted something of that determination on the part of tbe 
friends of freedom. When Algernon Sydney was in exile, 
he had a beautifnl horse, whieh Louis the Fourteenth was 
very anxious to secure, and, after in vain trying to indace 
Sydney to set a price upon the animal, he finally told him 
if he would not sell the horse, he should take him. 

Sydaey, finding that he must lose his favourite, asked 
permission lo take farewell of him, which was granted, 
and he went np to him, gazed at him fondly for a few 
minutes, and then drew a pistol and shot him dead, saying 
the French monarch, “ Ton can have him now.” That 
is the spirit of determination that was needed ; if not to 
shoot the slaveholder, at least to speed the arrow of truth 
with all the ardonr they conld, and act with that determi¬ 
nation in favour of freedom which the slaveholder and 
tyrant always exhibit in behalf of slavery. 

He felt it to be a privilege to labour in the Anti-Slavery 
movement, and for the elevation of the colonred people, 
and be should labour until the time came when they should 
meet in that grove, or elsewhere, not to celebrate the An¬ 
niversary of British West India Emancipation, bnt to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of American emancipation—that 
emancipation that shonld set their enslaved brothers 
sisters on the banks of the Potomac, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and everywhere, free. He wished that every 
one of them conld know the feeling of the slaves upon the 
plains of Georgia to-day. How their hearts would leap 
if they only knew of this meeting, and of the words that 
had been spoken in their behalf! The slave longed to be 
free; he had in him that instinctive love of liberty which 
is the birthright of man, and knew that he ought to be 
free. They ought to labour, individually and collectively, 
in favour of freedom, and speak the word of truth every¬ 
where and on every occasion. They ought to take advan¬ 
tage of the slaveholder wherever they conld, as he took 
advantage of one recently while sailing on Cayuga Lake. 

There were some eight or ten passengers on board the 
steamer, and, when they went down to breakfast, one of 
them, whom nature and the sun had made almost as dark 
as himself, on seeing him take a seat at the table, called 
ont to Ihe servant, “ Walter, is this your usage ? Do you 
allow black people to sit with white people ? ” The waiter 
hesitated, and seemed not to know what reply to make, 
and the man told him to call the captain. He (Mr. B.) 
wanted to turn the thing into ridicule, and by the time 
the captain came he had decided what to do. The cap- 
he came into the cabin, said, “ Who wants me ? ” 

I answered (said Mr. B.). “ What do you want, 

Is this your usage ? Do you allow yonr coloured 
servants to sit at the table with white folks ? ” At this 
all the passengers burst into a roar of laughter. ” Why,’ 
said the captain, “ do yon object ? ” “ O, no,” ss'd p 
“ if that is the usage, I mnst submit.” The man left the 
table and went off without his breakfast, and I enjoyed 
my coffee, I assure you (laughter and applause). 

Let us be honest, said Mr. Brown, in conclusion ; 
he determined, let ns act for the right, and let ns be 
resolved that, come what may, we will speak, upon all 
occasions and at; all limes, when we can, a good word 
against oppression, and in favonr of homan rights (ap¬ 
plause). 


strations of applause, notwithstanding tbe warning of the] 
President to the audience to abstain from such audible j 
demonstrations. Bat, then, one might expect a general 
dissolution of morals and depravation of manners in any 
literary community capable of inviting such a person to 
deliver an Oration before one of its learned societies. 

It will be long before onr Academic shades will be 
polluted in the same way. Why, our Phi Beta Kappa So-1 
eiely persistently, and year after year, black- balled Mr. 
Theodore Parker, who is generally supposed to know 
nearly as much as the average of those composing it, be- 
wonld not have so much as the suspicion of the 
murrain of heresy within its fold. 

The Triennial Celebration of the Alumni, which re¬ 
places every three years the Anniversary of the Phi Beta ] 
Kappa Society, was really a very interest!ng occasion. A 
very large company of graduates, of all ages, from the | 
veteran President Quincy, of sixty-seven years’ standing, 
down to the born of the day before, came together. Mr. 
Everett rested for a day from his labours of saving the 
Uaibn (a task never ending and still beginning) and re¬ 
freshed himself and ns by a fine rhetorical Defence of 
Academic Learning, in its three great departments of 
Classics, Mathematics and Metaphysics. Profound thought ] 
original views are not expected of this distinguished 
gentleman, bnt what he is capable of doing well he did 
the best he could in an elegant and scholarly exposition 
and illustration of the topics he had so wisely chosen. 
The dinner was a very lively and agreeable 
Winthrop presided well, and the speeches were generally 
excellent, and favourably marked by the absence of twad¬ 
dle. This was possibly owing, in a good degree, to the 
fortnnate absence of onr Southern brethren, the presence 
ne of whom is generally the signal for the serving np 
course of toads, which are devoured with infinite re¬ 
lish by way of desert. This we were spared this year, and, 
Lord Napier was the chief lion of the day, 
excellent amends by drinking the Queen’s health with all 
the honours—in which I, for one, most heartily joined. 
Lord Napier made a very excellent and sensible speech, 
which well maintained the reputation for ability which 
has been a sort of heirloom in the Napier family from the 
time Sir John Napier, baron of Merchistonn, invented 
logarithms to the day when Sir Charles James proved 
himself, perhaps, the greatest general of modern times ' 
the Conquest of Scinde. 

And, talking of toads puts me in mind of a terrible 
onslaught that has lately been made on that harmless 
branch of the herpetologic tribe. It seems his Excellency 
Governor Morehead, of Kentucky, has lately made a visit 
to this city and vicinity, accompanied by a slaveholding ] 
party of friends. If all stories be true, and I have good 
reason to believe some of them are, the poor loads had a 
hard time of it. There was an absolute battue had of them, 
very Massacre of the Innocents- There are serious ap¬ 
prehensions of the entire extinction of the race in these 
parts, such was the earnest desire to offer an acceptable 
holocaust, and to conciliate the grace of the great 
by a noble competition to see who could show the keenest 
relish of a toad-diet. From very high places down to 
places which the slaveholders probably thought very low 
ones—however respectable and useful in themselves—this 
generous emulation prevailed, and there are rnmonrs of 
tolerably noted persons who ato their toads with 
piquante of their former anti-slavery professions. 
And you may be snre there was no lack of “ complimen¬ 
tary flunkeyism,” neither. And there are stories, which 
have every intrinsic evidence of being true, that the 
greediness of the toad-consumers was almost more than 
the well-practised nerves of the Governor and suite could 
stand, and that tbe surfeit of those that bolted the unctu- 
s was scarcely greater than that of the men to 
whose honour and glory they ate them. I beg yon to 
believe that I could make this portion of my letter much 
entertaining, if I were not afraid of over-stepping 
the line which separates private from public life. 

Last Saturday the First of August was duly celebrated 
at the Island Grove of Abington. Always attentive to 
the voice of wisdom, I did not fall to comply with the 
injunction contained in your leader of last week on the 
[subject, and sought ont a place as nearly like what you 
described ns I could. And this was done in faith, too, for 
the weather had a terribly threatening look when we set 
out It was actually raining at the time, and, however fine 
“ hillsides,” and “ old trees," and “ still waters ” and all 
the rest of it may be in a fine day, they are by no means sc 
nice when diluted with rain-water and taken lukewarm. 
However, our faith was rewarded by a very satisfactory 
day indeed. It threatened .very hard, to be sure, two or 
three times, and we thought we would have to take rel'nge 
in the Town-house, for the afternoon. But the sun came ont 
very handsomely anil joined U3 before we came together 
for the second service, ami remained in attendance in the 
most civil manner for all the rest of the day. The late- 
nessof his appearance, ami the caprices which have marked 
his conduct for sometime past, deterred many persons 
from coming who would have been there could they have 
fell assured that he was to be depended upon. S ' 
had a very goodly number from Boston—three 
railway carriage loads—and a very excellent sprinkling 
of the people from the country round about, who came by 
horse power. So that onr assembly was altogether a very 
satisfactory one. 

As I have described tbe scene several times, I will not 
repeat the description here. It was jnst tbe 
former years—the same whispering pines, the same encir¬ 
cling waters, the same gliding boats, parties lunching 
under the trees or strolling about the forest-walks, while 
the amphitheatre of seats and the platform still formed 
tbe centre of the scene. It was very picturesque, aud, I 
think, was never more so than ibis year. As I suppose 
you will give the Report of what w,.b done aud said, 1 
will not anticipate the Reporter. Perhaps it would be 
hardly fair towards him. The Rev. Samuel May presided, 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

The undersigned again call on all interested in their cause 
-the canse of Freedom, so deeply important, not only to the 
free millions of American slaves, but to the American nation 
ad to entire humanity—for immediate aid, by contributions 
f money and materials, and by purchase at the next Bazaar; 

> be opened in Boston, 

On the 17th of DECEMBER. 

Contributions of money a t the present time will enable 
members of the Committee now in Europe to add to the 
attractions of the exhibition, still farther, and, in consequence, 
fnnds, which are to be expended, as heretofore, 
by the American Anti-Slaveiy Society, i n awakening the whole 
country, through its newspapers,books and various agencies, 
to the necessity of extinguishing slavery. 

Oor principle is too well known to need more than a mere 
statement. It is, immediate, unconditional emancipation, 
without expatriation, and by peaceful means. F rom a J r „ w ] ng 
conviction of the justice and necessity of this work” to r tbe 
good and honour of all concerned, every measure possible to 
be taken will inevitably spring without delay. Our funds, 
therefore, will be devoted to tbe primary work of arousing and 
engaging the public mind; which, as fast as it awakens, never 
fails to find a way to work its will—through Church action, by 
agitation and withdrawal—by Slate action, through the cus¬ 
tomary political channels, or by the profounder policy of crea¬ 
ting others—by legislative and judicial changes—by individual 
efforts in the manumission of slaves and tbe protection of fugi¬ 
tives—by economical measures prompted by the greater advan¬ 
tages of free labour—by humane feelings creating a preference 
for its products. 

Wbat we ask of the citizens around n , just awakening to 
some one or other of the manifold aspects of this great ques¬ 
tion, is, to enable ns to continne the use of the means that 
have proved so efficacious in their own case, and to sustain the 
primary canse of whatever Anti-Slavery effects they observe 
and desire to promote. 

Let those who labour for an Anti-Slavery National and 
State administration, famish voters with the ODly sufficient 
motive to any Anti-Slavery effort, by working with ns. so to 
excite the love of liberty, that every man shall take the risk 
of trampling down slavery wherever it meets him. 

Let them that pity the hunted fngitive, who sees in every 
Northern man a betrayer, bound to that base function by the 
great organic law of his country, lake the means most effectual 
betrayer into the protector, by helping ns every¬ 
where to awaken a stronger sentiment than compassion for 
the millions who cannot fly: of whose case it was too truly 
said by a New England poet of tbe earlier time, before school¬ 
books were expurgated by slavery— 

11 Their wrongs compassion cannot speak.” 

Let all take warning to cooperate with ns, from those earlier 
days when slavery, nstead of dying out, as was prophesied, 
began to grow stronger, because there was then no snch foun¬ 
tain head of moral power as we commend to tbe attention of 
tbe whole land to-day. 

We do not make this appeal in a sectional spirit as Northern- 
born, interfering with mattere that do not concern ns. We 
make it in grateful acknowledgment of the benefits we have 
received from the anti-slavery cause, desiring to communicate 
tnem to others. We have all been connected personally with 
the system of slavery. Ope has known tbe evil power of its 
money temptations; another has felt its political despotism; 
another its perverting social influence; another its corrupting 
ecclesiastical bondage; another yet has been identified by 
Southern birth and education with tbe slaveholders, and sus¬ 
tained the legal relation of ownership to tbe slave; while not 
unfreqnently among onr most efficient members have been the 
wives of slaves, driven from ns by the operation of laws from 
which we canDot protect them, and which make ns liable to 
ruinous fine and crashing imprisonment, as they have done enr 
Associates erewbile. Bnt we all, with one accord, testify to 
if tbe anti-slavery principles, and entreat the aid of 
all whom this appeal reaches, to deliver the country from snch 
despotism, by their promulgation. 

US' “ Tub Liberty Bell” wilt be published as nsual; and 
He entreat all onr friends who have heretofore aided ns by 
literary or pecuniary contributions, to let ns hear from them 
■ce again, as speedily as possible. 

as- Our friends iu Europe will not fail to take notice that 
the Bazaar is to open a week earlier than usual. 

Contributions may be addressed to Mrs. Chapman, 21 Corn- 
hill, BoBton, or to the other members of the Committee at 
their respective homes. 


Maria Weston Chapman, 
Mary May, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Louisa Loring, 

Eliza Lee Fallen, 

Anne Warren Weston, 
Ann Greene Phillips, 
Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Francos Mary Robbins, 
Helen E. Garrison, 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 
Sarah H. Soulhwick, 
Mary Willey, 

Abby Francis, 

Anna Shaw Greene, 


Mary Gray Chapman, 
Elizabeth Gay, 

Henrietta Sargent, 

Sarah Russell May, 
Caroline Weston, 

Susan C. Cabot, 

Mary H. Jackson, 

Sarah Blake Shaw, 

Lydia D. Parker, 

Eliza F. Eddy, 

Evelina A. S. Smith, 
Elizabeth Von Arnim, 
Aognsta King, 

Eliza H. Apthnrp, 

Justine de Peyster Hovey, 
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Boston, Aug. 3,1857. j 
Let me see what I have to tell you of happenings since 
my last letter. Midsummer is a dry time, considered newsi- 
caUy as well as meteotrologically, though it has not been 
this last, for a more catching hay-time we have not had for 
years. The quantity of hay that has been spoilt before 
it was made is truly lamentable, and mu3t affect prices 
materially next Winter. The crop has been at lea3t 
doable the average in these latitudes; but if it can’t be 
got In, what’s the use of it? However, the showeriness] 
has kept the country in high beauty,.and, as I have two 
eyes to be fed and only one horse, I doD’tmind it as much 
as I might were the proportions reversed. I am aware that 
this is a very rash ingenuousness on my part, as I know 
very well that to be “ a one-horse man ” is the sopremest 
term of contempt that can he applied to any bifurcate 
animal in extensive regions of onr common country. 
I have only to plead in palliation that, in those olden 
and more fogyish parts, it is an excusable weakness “ 
have no more than one, and, as in the case of the worthy ! 
person murdered by Thurtell and celebrated by Theodore 
Hook, in the ballad which Walter Scott admired— 


His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn ” ; 

i in his case, if combined with the possession of a gig, it ] 
considered prima facie evidence of the owner being 
spec table man." So much for my one horse, who has 
cleverly drawn me over my first paragraph, for which I 
thank him. 

Then we have bad Commencement at Cambridge, when 
they didn’t give Mr. Sumner the degree of LL.D. which 
everybody was expecting they wonld, and which made 
the poor fellows to whom it was administered look very 
little alongside the tall fellow whom the College 
Government tried not to see. But everybody else 
did, so that, as far as he was concerned, it was more 
of a distinction to be passed by with all the world 
noticing it than to be counted in among the promiscuous 
herd that is marked with these three capital letters. By 
the way, Mr. Phillips reports, as his experience of Yale 
College, that it is half-a-centnry in advance of Harvard 
as to freedom of thought and expression as to the living 
matters of the day. According to his description of many 
of tbe Commencement parts there, they mnst have been 

_of a kind that would have thrown onr entire Faculty into 

Mrs. Foster from the Finance Committee, reported to I violent convulsions, and not of laughter, neither ; and, 
J the meeting that the sum of $130 H in cash had been col- J which is worse, they were received with the loudest demon- 


I thiuk for the first time, and so well that I, for one, shall 
cheerfully vole for him ns his own successor on all future 
occasions of the kind. Yonr late Corresponding Editor, 
who I had feared was to become President for Life, was 
passed over ou this occasiou, a rebuke to his ambition 
which X hope will prove a wholesome lesson. I observed 
him on the fringes of the meeting digesting his mortifica¬ 
tion as best he might The speakers were those indicated 
iu the jirogramme printed iu your Iasi, excepting that Miss 
ADna Garduer, of Nantucket, made the openiug address I 
iu a very acceptable manuer. Mr. Phillips made a speech 
marked by tbe usual characteristics of his diatribes. I 
shall make no remarks upon it, as yon will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for yourselves soon. Yon know ve: y 
well my opinion of his performances, a8 a general thing, 
it is but fair, however, to say that the crowd generally 
seemed to like it. Mr. Garrison was not there, as he was 
assisting the Hopedalesmen in their orgies. They i 
desperate follows, aud I dare say ho found himself iu c 
genial company. »• T 

LECTURE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

to the Editors of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Gentlemen : I ask the privilege, in justice to the feel¬ 
ings of not a few of your readers, of saying through your ] 
columns that tbe Lecture on “ Landscape Gardening asj 
an Art,” delivered in the Progressive Friends’ meeting¬ 
house at LoDgwood, Chester Co., Pa., on Sunday afternoon 
last, afforded rare pleasure and edification to a numerous 
audience. I am sure, moreover, that it has done 
good by awakening some minds to a trner appreciation 
of a generally neglected but highly important art. The 
subject was treated elementarily, in a manner well calcu¬ 
lated to stimulate thought and inquiry, and the interesting 
practical remarks by which the lecture was followed, and 
which were offered in reply to an interrogatory from 
of the audience, served to deepen the impression pre- j 
viously made. Old Kennstt. 

A General Anti-Slavery Meeting will be held in New 
Garden, Chester Co., Pa., at or near the Lyceum, com 
meneing ou Saturday, the 15th inst., at 1 o’clock, p. m. 
and contiuning, by adjonrnment, through the next day. 
J. Miller McKim, Thomas Whitson, and, it is expected, 

[ others from Philadelphia, will be present to take part in 
the proceedings. __ 


HOG It ii SSI V K FRIENDS. 

“ PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
YEARLY MEETING OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS,” for 1867. The 

Testimonies nn Slavery, War, Capital Punishment, Temperance, 
Tobacco, Co equality of Woman, First-Day Meetings; Exposition of 
Sentiments; Report on Spiritualism; Correspondence — embracing 
letters from afflliale.1 associations and from more than twenty dif¬ 
ferent persons, among whom are the following, vis.: Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
of Albany; Rev. E. Buckingham, of Troy, Rev. Samuel Johnaon, of 
Lynn, Maas.; Hon. J. R. Gildings; Charles K. Wlllpple, Francis 
Jackson, Rev. Samuel May, Jr., and Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of 
Boston; Rev. M. D. Conway, of Cincinnati; Rev. W. H. Fish, of Cort¬ 
land, N. Y.; Rev. Antoinette L Brown Blackwell, of Newark, N. J.; 
and Rev. D. A. Wasson, of Grovelaml, Mass. Some of these letters 
are exceedingly valuable as testimonies in iavour of Practical 
Christianity. 

Price of the pamphlet 20 cento; six copies for *1. It will be sent, 
post paid, in rt 
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Particular attention given to the ^purchase and^e 

sd negotiating of Business Paper and Loans’ buying an 
xchange and land Warrants; collection and payment of Interest 
nd Dividends, aud to the transaction of a general Banking and 

Money received on deposit, payable on demand, and interest 

1 Fm^irties desiring it, we will make investments in snch securities 
s in onr judgment will be safest and mostprodoetive ^ ^ 
ttontion! neM eatr “ 8ted t0 * Ut “ r6 W reCei LLW5W PATTON, 
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MORTIMER HALL, St. Paul, Minnesota, 


RFai ESTATE, MONEY, EXCHANGE, LAND WARRANTS, Ac, 
Offers bis services to 

I LOANS, INVESTMENTS, COLLECTIONS, PAY TAXES, Ac. 
ey for Remittance may he deposited wi h J. M. HALL A CO., 
20 Cedar street. New York, when mo-“ 


£, Providence, R. I.; Jacob S. 


i; Hay A McDevitt, Philadelphia; 


D. d Taylor s 


“ People kill themselves by eating, by drinking, by labour, b 
eep, by want of sleep, by sexual excess, by taxation of brain, by 
lonev-makincr and snendine, by extended violation of physical law, 
.J .Iraost every direction. Now, Tub Watxk-Ccr* Jourxai. contem¬ 
plates a rectification of the general habits of the people m aU oases 
where correction is needful.”—Da. Jackson. 

T he WATER-CURE JOURNAL.-Devbted toHydro- 
pathy, its Philosophy and Practice; 

■ ‘engre.’vings; “> B^hing, Dietetics, Exercise, and’oaU .hose 
, which eovern Life and Health. Monthly, J; J 6 "- 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 2t. 
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L fcton OF LIBERTY.—A new edition of this work 

.compiled by the late Julius R. Ames, of Albany), which did se 
U -it good service Id the anti-slavery contest of former years, has 


JSS 

lition is 1st 


,e American Anti-Slavery Society. This 
....... ■«, preceding one, and forms a neat volume of 

sale at the Anti-Siavery Offices, 21 Comhill, Bos on; 
.t, New York; and 31 North Fifth street, Philadelphia 


N OTICE TO TEA DRINKERS.—When you want fine, 

pure, fresh Green or Black Teas, go to W. INGRAM’S East India 
Tea Warehouse, 1206 Ridge Avenue, where ‘ * ' 


5e,1205 Ridge Ave 

all grades and flavours to make yov 
be supplied by the half chost or 5 lb., 
5. Everybody that likes good Tea -* 


ITIHE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER.—This valuable 


Stabling, Feeding and Doctoring Ho 
pticants to aU parts df the United S 
le, or *1 for 6 copies, and you are 
>oks on this subject, containing n 
nv selling for *5 to *10. Address 


° Charles ^eldbidgk. 

43 Third str--‘ 


XTEW MUSIC—- WE PITCH OUR T ® N ’ T v er? S N S Jn?in 
!> OLD CaMP GROUND. ” ft ^*?^*^otJe“'ie.” Price 25‘c>s 

- Fe "[btohed by^HORACE WATERS, N« S 33 Broadway 


mWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL ^REPOET^ OP^THE 
l^Nassau street, price 25 cts. 





Iktltoamg g^ rtauttt. _ 

THE MA STER THIEF. 

A NORSE POPULAR TALE. 

On a gloomy Autumn .evening I sat alone with the 
“ proprietor,” to whose children I was then tutor, in his 
country house, about twenty miles from Christiana. Out 
of doors something was tailing which was neither rain 
nor snow, nor sleet but a mixture of all three; and inside 
in the “ proprietor 3 parlour, the lights burned so slug¬ 
gishly that no other objects were discernible through the 
haz ® pat "? er cupboard, filled with Chinese nick- 
^ ,! n an old-fashioned gilt frame, and 

a hereditary tankard, the reward of one of the proprietor’s 
* r71c f rendered to the state. That worthy 

had ? estled Wmself into one corner of the sofa, 
ratf«tl ll «a P ? red -S Ver - the proof sheets of his P am pblet, 

entitled A few Patriotic Expressions for the Country’s 
Tin!- an -Eponymous Writer.” 

While brooding over this gold mine of his own ideas 
he gave birth to many sagacious thoughts, which, from 
time to time, with a twinkle of his gray eyes, he threw 
out for my edification, as I sat and tried to read in the 
other corner of the sofa. After awhile, warming with 
his theme, he poured out a host of “ patriotic expressions ” 
and opinions, worthy of all respect, but of which nothing 
save the pamphlet quoted above, or his great Treatise on 
Tithe, can give an adequate idea. I am ashamed to own 
that all this wisdom was lost upon me. I knew it all by 
heart, for I had heard the same story forty times at least 
before. I am not gifted with a patience of Indian-rubber; 
but what eould I do ? Eetreat to my own room was im¬ 
possible, for it had been scoured for Sanday, and was full 
of reek and damp. So, after some fruitless attempts to 
bury myself in my book, I was forced to give in, and to 
suffer myself to be carried aloDg in the troubled stream 
of the proprietor’s eloquence. Of course he dilated on 
questions of profound national importance, which he fur¬ 
bished up with all sorts of cut-and-dried figures of speech. 
He was now fairly on his hobby, and rose rapidly to the 
seventh heaven. He stood up and gesticulated; then he 
strode up and down, and his gray dressing-gown described 
streaming circles behind him, as he turned short round 
and limped backwards and forwards on his spindleshanks 
—for, like Tyrfreus, the proprietor had a strong halt. 
The candles flared, flickered and guttered as he passed 
triumphantly by the table on which they stood ; and his 
winged words sung in my ears like bumblebees when the 
linden trees are in bloom. Off he went on “ Class Legis¬ 
lation ” and “ Judicial Reform,” on “ Cora Laws aDd 
Free Trade,” on ‘‘Native Industry and Centralization,” 
on the “ 'Victorious progress of Ideas ” and the “ Insuffi¬ 
ciency of our Circulating Medium,” on “ Bureaucracy ” 
and the “Aristocracy of Office,” till he bid fair to exhaust 
all the cracies, archies and isms that ever existed, from 
King Solomon to the present time. 

Mortal man could hold out no longer, and I was just 
on the point of bursting out into a roar of laughter in the 
worthy proprietor’s face, when peal after peal of laughter 
resounded from the kitchen, and came to my rescue. It 
was Christian the blacksmith, who had the word in that 
quarter of the house; aDd when he ceased speakiDg, 
repeated roars of mirth followed. 

“ I’ll just go out and hear some of the smith’s stories,” 
I cried as I ran out, leaving the proprietor behind in the 
parlour with the dull caudles and his drowsy current of 
thought. 

“ Children’s prate and lying stories,” growled the pro¬ 
prietor as I shut the door. “ People of intelligence should 
be ashamed to listen to them ; but well-meant patriotic 
expressions—” The rest was lost upon me. 

Light, and life, aDd mirth streamed forth in the high 
and airy hall; on the hearth blazed a pile of logs, which 
threw a strong light into the furthest nook. In the 
chimney-corner sat enthroned the proprietor’s house¬ 
keeper with her spinning-wheel; and though for many 
years she had had hard straggles with the rheumatism, 
and barricaded the enemy out with a multitude of under¬ 
coats and kirtles, throwing over all, as an outwork, a 
huge gray woollen wrapper, yet her face shone under her 
plated cap like the full mooD. At her feet lay the pro¬ 
prietor’s children laaghiDg and crackiDg nuts; while 
round about sat a circle of maids and workmen’s wives, 
who trode their spinning-wheels with busy foet, or plied 
the noisy carding-comb. In the entrance the threshers 
shook off the snow from their feet, and, stepping in with 
icicles in their hair, sat down at the long table, where the 
cook served up to them their sapper—a bowl of milk and 
a dish of close-pressed porridge. Against the high chim¬ 
ney-piece leaDt the smith, who smoked tobacco from a 
short pipe, and whose face, while it showed traces of tbe 
smitby, bore an expression of dry humour, which testified 
that he had been telling a good story, and telling it well. 

“ Good afternoon, Smith," said I; “ what story have 
you been telling which aroused so much laughter? " 

“ Ha, ha 1 ” shouted the boys, “ Christian has been 
telling ns all about the ‘ Devil and the Smith,’ and how 
the smith got the fiend into a hazel nut; and now he’s 
going to tell us about the Master Thief, and how he won 
the Squire’s daughter.” 

“ well, don’t let me stop the story, Smith,” I replied, 
only too glad to escape for awhile from the proprietor 
with his • Patriotic Expressions,’ his ‘ Corn Laws and 
Free Trade,’ his ‘ Circulating Mediums and Bureaucra¬ 
cies,’ and to refresh myself with bearing one of those old 
national tales, told in a simple childish way by one of the 
people. 

So, after one or two long-drawn puffs, the smith began. 

THB MASTER THIEF. 

Once upon a time there was a poor cottager who had 
three sons. He had nothing to leave them when he died, 
and no money with which to put them to any trade, so 
that he did not know what to make of them. At last ho 
said he would give them leave to take to anything each 
liked best, and to go whithersoever they pleased, aud be 
would go with them a bit of the way; aud so he did. He 
went with them till they came to a place where three 
roads met, and there each of them chose a road, and their 
father bade them good-bye, and went back home. I have 
never heard tell what became of the two elder; but as for 
the youngest, he went both far and long, as you shall bear. 

So it fell out one night, as he was gomg through a 
great wood, that such bad weather overtook him. It 
blew and drizzled so that be could scarce keep his eyes 
open; and in a trice, before he knew bow it was, he got 
bewildered, and could not find either road or path. But 
as he went on and on, at last he saw a glimmering of light 
far, for off in the wood. So he thought he would try aud 
get to the light; and after a time he did reach it. There 
it was in a large house, and the fire was blazing so brightly 
inside that he could tell the folk had not yet gone to bed; 
so he went in and saw an old dame bustling about and 
minding the house. 

“ Good evening,” said the youth. 

“ Good evening,” said the old dame. 

“ Hutetu i it’s such foul weather out of doors to-night,” 
said he. 

“ So it is," said she. 

“ Can I get leave to have a bed and shelter here to¬ 
night ? ” asked the youth. 

“You’ll get no good by sleeping here,” Baid the old 
dame; for if the folk come home aBd find you here, they’ll 
kill both me and you. 

“ What sort of folk, then, are they who live here ? ” 
asked the youth. 

“ Oh, robbers! And such a bad lot of them too,” said 
the old dame. “ They stole me away when I was little, 
and have kept me as their housekeeper ever since.” 

“ Well, for all that, I think I’ll just go to bed,” said the 
youth. “ Come what may, I’ll not stir out at night in 
such weather.” 

“ Very well,” said the old dame; “ but if you stay, it 
will be the worse for you.” 

With that the youth got into a bed which stood there, 
but he dared not go to sleep, and very soon after in came 
the robbers; so the old dame told them how a stranger 
fellow had come in whom she had not been able to get 
out of the house again. 

« Did you see if he had any money ? ” said the robbers. 
“ Such a one as he money!" said the old dame, “ the 
tramper 1 Why, if he had clothes to his back, it was as 
much as he bad.” , 

Then the robbers began to talk among themselves what 
they should do with him ; if they should kill him outright, 
or what else they should do. Meantime the youth got 
up and began to talk to them, and to ask if they did not 
want a servant, for it might be that he would be glad to 
enter into their service. 

** Oh,” said they, u if you haye a miDd to follow the 
trade that we follow, yon can very well get a place here.” 

“ It’s ail one to me what trade I follow,” said the 
youth; “ for when I left home, father gave me leave to 
take to any trade I chose.” 

“Well, have you a mind to steal? ” asked the robbers. 
“ I don’t care,” said the youth, for he thought it would 
not take long to learn that trade. 

Now, there lived a man a little way off who had three 
oxen. One of these be was to take to the town to sell, 
and the robbers had heard what he was goinw to do so 
they said to the youth that if be were good to steal the 
ox from the man by the way without his knowing it and 
without doing him any harm, they would give him leave 
to be their serving man. 

Well! the youth set off, and took with him a pretty 
shoe with a silver buckle on it, which lay about the 
house; and he put the shoe in the road along which the 
man was going with his ox ; and when he had done that, 
he went into the wood and hid himself under a bush. So 
when the man came by he saw the shoe at once. 

“ That’s a nice shoe,” said he. “ If I only had the fel¬ 
low to it I’d take it home with me, and perhaps I’d put 
mv old dame into a good humour for once.” For you 
must know that he had an old wife, so cross and snappish 
that it was not long between each time that she boxed 
Ms ears. But then be bethought him that he could do 
nothing with the odd shoe unless he had the fellow to it ; 
so he went on his way and let the shoe lieion the road. 

Then the youth took up the shoe, and made all the 
haste he could to get before the man by a short cut through 
the wood, and laid it down before him in the road again. 
When the man came along with his ox, he got quite angry 


with himself for being so stupid as to leave the fellow to 
the shoe lying in the road instead of taking it with him; 
so he tied the ox to the fence, and said to himself, “ I may 
just as well run back and pick up the other, and then I’ll 
have a pair of good shoes for my old dame, and so, per¬ 
haps, I’ll get a kind word from her for once.” 

So he set off, and hunted up and down for the shoe, but 
no shoe did he find; and at leDgtb he had to go back with 
the one he had. Bat, meanwhile, the youth had taken 
the ox and gone off with it; and when the maD came and 
saw that his ox was gone, he began to cry and bewail, for 
he was afraid that Ms dame would kill him outright when 
she came to know that the ox was lost. But just then it 
came across his mind that he would go home aud take 
the second ox, aud drive it to the town, and not let the 
old dame know anything about the matter. So he did 
this, and went home and took the ox without his dame’s 
knowing It, and set off with it to the town. But the rob¬ 
bers knew all about it, and they said to the youth, if he 
could get this ox too, without the old man’s knowing it, 
and without his doing him any harm, he should be as 
good as any of them. If that were all, the youth said, he 
did not think it a very hard thing. 

This time he took with him a rope, and hung himself 
up under the arm-pits to a tree right in the man’s way. 
So the man came aloDg with his ox, and when he saw 
such a sight hanging there he began to feel a little queer. 

“ Well,” said he, “ whatever heavy thoughts you had 
who have hanged yourself up there, it can’t be helped ; 
you may hang for what I care! I can’t breathe life into 
you again ” ; and with that he went on his way with his 
ox. Down slipped the youth from the tree, and ran by a 
footpath, and got before the man, and buDg himself up 
right'in his way again. 

“ Bles3 me ! ” said the man, “ were you really so heavy 
at heart that you hanged yourself np there—or is it only 
a piece of witchcraft that I see before me ? Ay, ye! you 
may for all I care, whether you are a ghost or whatever 
you are,” So he passed on with his ox. 

Now the youth did just as he had done twice before; 
he jumped down from the tree, ran through the wood by 
a footpath, and hung himself up right in the man’s way 
again. But when the man saw this sight for the third 
time, he said to himself: 

“ Well! this is an ugly business! Is it likely now that 
they sboald have been so heavy at heart as to hang them¬ 
selves, all these three? Nol I cannot think that it is 
anything else than a piece of witchcraft that I see. But 
now I’ll soon know for certain ; if the other two are still 
banging there, it most be really so ; but if they are not, 
then it can be nothing but witchcraft that I see.” 

So he tied up his ox, and ran back to see if the others 
were still really banging- there. But while he went aDd 
peered up into all the trees, the youth jumped down and 
took his ox and ran off with it. When the man came 
back and found his ox gone, he was in a sad plight, and, 
as any one might know without being told, be began to 
cry and bemoan ; but at Inst he came to take it easier, 
and bo be thought— 

“ There’s no other help for it than to go home and take 
the third ox without my dame’s knowing it, and to try 
and drive a good bargain with it, so that 1 may get a 
good sum of money for it.” 

So he went home and set off with the ox, and his old 
dame knew never a word about the matter. But the 
robbers, they knew all about it, and they said to the youth 
that, if he could steal this ox as he had stolen the other 
two, then he should be master over the whole band. 
Well, the youth set off and ran into the wood ; and as 
the man came by with his ox he set up a dreadful bel¬ 
lowing, just like" a great ox in the wood. When the man 
heard that, you can’t think how glad he was, for it 
seemed to him that he knew the voice of bis big bullock, 
and he thought that now he should find both of them 
again ; so he tied up the third ox, and ran off from the 
road to look for them in the wood ; but meantime the 
yooth went off with the third ox. Now, when the man 
came back and found he had lost this ox too, he was so 
wild that there was no end to his grief. He cried, and 
roared, and beat his breast, and, to tell the truth, it was 
many days before be dared return home; for he was afraid 
lest his old dame should kill him outright on the spot. 

As for the robbers, they were Dot very well-pleased 
either, when they had to own that the youth was master 
over the whole baud. So one day they thought they 
would try their hands at something which he was not 
man enough to do ; and they set off altogether, every man 
Jack of them, aud left him alooe at home. Now, the 
first thing that be did when they were all clear of the 
house, was to drive the oxen out to the road, so that they 
might run back to the man from whom he had stoleu 
them; and right glad was he to sec them, as you may fancy. 
Next he took all the horses which the robbers bad, and 
loaded them with th? best things be coaid lay his hands 
on—gold and silver, and clothes and other fine things ; 
and then he bade tbe old dame to greet the robbers, when 
they came back, and to tbauk them for him, and to say 
that now he was setting out on bis travels; and that they 
wo aid have hard work to find him agaiu ; and with that 
off he started. 

After a good bit he came to the road aloDg which he 
was going when he fell among tbe robbers; aud when be 
got near home, and could see bis father’s cottage, be put 
on a uniform which he had found among the clothes he 
bad taken from tbe robbers, and which was made just like 
a general’s. So he drove up to the door as if be were 
any other great man. After that he went in and asked 
if he could have a lodging? No; that he couldn’t at 
any price. 

“ How ever shonld I be able,” said the man, “ to make 
room in my house for Bach a fine gentleman—1 who scarce 
have a rag to lie upon, and miserable rags too ? ” 

“ You were always a stingy old hunks,” said theyonth, 
“and so you are still, when you won’t take your own son 

“ What, you my son! ” said the man. 

“ Don’t you kuow me again ? ” said the youth. Well, 
after a little while, he did know him again. 

“ Bat what have you been turning your band to, that 
yon have made yourself so great a man in such a haste ? ” 
asked the man. 

“ Oh, I’ll soon tell you,’’ said the youth. “ You said I 
might take to any trade I chose, and so I bound myself 
apprentice to some thieves and robbers, aDd now I’ve 
served my time out, and am become a Master Thief." 

Now there lived a Squire close by to bis father’s cot¬ 
tage, and he had such a great bouse, and such heaps of 
money, that be could not tell how much he had. He had 
a daughter, too, and a smart and pretty girl she was. So 
the Master Thief set his heart upon having her to wife; 
and be told his father to go to the Squire aDd ask for his 
daughter for him. 

“ If he asks by what trade I get my living, you can 
say I am a Master Thief.” 

“ I think you’ve lost your wits,” said the man, “ for you 
can’t be in your right mind when you think of such non¬ 
sense.” 

No! he had not lost his wits; his father must and 
should go up to the Squire’s and ask for his daughter. 

“ Nay, but I tell you, I daren’t go to the Squire and 
be your spokesman ; he who is so rich, aDd has so much 
money,” said the man. 

Yes, there was no help for it, said the Master Thief; 
he should go whether he would or no ; and if he did not 
go by fair means, he would soon make him go by fouL 
But the man was still loth to go ; so he stepped after him, 
and rubbed Mm down with a good birch cudgel, and kept 
on till the man came crying and sobbing inside tbe Squire’s 
door. 

How now, my man ? What ails you ? said the Squire. 

So he told him the whole story; how he had three sons 
who set off one day, and how he had given them leave to 
go whithersoever they would, and to follow whatever 
calling they chose. “And here now is the youngest come 
home, and has beaten me till he has made me come to you 
and ask your daughter for him to wife; and he bid me 
say, besides, that he is a Master Thief.” And so he fell 
to crying and sobbing again. 

“ Never mind,” my man, said the Squire laughing; 
“just go back and tell Mm from me that he must prove 
his skill first. If he can steal the roast from the spit in 
the kitchen on Sunday, while all tbe household are look¬ 
ing after it, he shall have my daughter. Just go and tell 
him that. 

So he went back and told the youth, who thought it 
would be an easy job. So he set about aud caught three 
hares alive, and put them into a bag, and dressed himself 
in some old rags, until he looked so poor and filthy that 
it made one’s heart bleed to see; and then he sneaked 
into the passage at the back-door of the Squire’s house 
on the Sunday afternoon, with his bag, jnst like any other 
beggar-boy. But the Squire himself and all his house¬ 
hold were in the kitchen watching the roast. Just as 
they were doiog this, the youth let one hare go, and it set 
off and ran round and round the yard in front of the 
house. 

“ Ob, just look at that hare! ” said the folk in the 
kitchen, and were all for running out to catch it. 

Yes, the Squire saw it running too. “ Oh, let it run,” 
said he; “ there’s no use in thinking to catch a hare by 
running after it.” 

A little while after, the youth let the second hare go, 
and they saw it in the kitcheD, aDd thought it was the 
same they had seen before, and still wanted to run and 
catch it; bat the Squire said again it was no nee. It was 
not long before the youth let the third hare go, and it set 
off and ran round and round the yard as the others before 
it Now they saw it from the kitchen, and still thought 
it was the’same hare that kept on running about, and were 
nil eager to be out after it. 

“ Weil, it is a fine hare,” said the Squire; “ come, let’s 
see if we can’t lay our hands on it.” 

So out he ran, and the rest with him—away they all 
went, the hare before, aDd they after ; so that it was rare 
fun to see. Bat meantime tbe youth took the roast and 
ran off with it; and where the Squire got a roast for his 
dinner that day I don’t know ; but one thing I know, and 
that is, that he had no roast hare, though he ran after it 
till he was both warm and weary. 

Nowit chanced that the Priest came to dinner that 
day, and when the Squire told him what a trick the Mas¬ 
ter TMef had played him, he made such game of him that 
there was no end to it. 

“ For my part,” said the Priest,“I don’t think bow it 


could ever happen to me to be made such a fool of by a 
fellow like that.” 

“Very well—only keep a sharp look out," said the 
Squire; « maybe he’ll come to see you before you know 
a word of it." But tbe priest stuck to his text—that he 
did, aDd made game of the Squire because he had been 
taken in. 

Later in the afternoon came the Master Thief, and 
wanted to have the Squire’s daughter, as he had given 
his word. But the Squire began to talk him over, and 
said, “ Oh, you must first prove your skill a little more; 
for what you did to-day was uo great thing after all. 
Couldn’t you now play off a good trick on the priest, 
who is sitting in there, and making game of me for lettiDg 
such a fellow as yon twist me round his thumb? ” 

“ Veil, as for that it wouldn’t be bard,” Baid the Mas¬ 
ter Thief. So he dressed himself up like a bird, threw a 
great white sheet over his body, took the wrngs of a goose 
and tied them to his back, and so climbed up into a great 
maple which stood in the Priest’s garden. And wheD 
the Priest came home in tbe evening, the youth began to 
bawl out— 

“ Father Laurence! Father Laurence! ”—for that was 
the Priest’s name. 

“ Who is that calling me? ” said the Priest. 

“I am an angel,” said the Master Thief, “ sent from 
God to let you know that you shall be taken up alive into 
heaven for your piety’s sake. Next Monday you must 
hold yourself ready for the journey, for I shall come then 
to fetch you in a sack ; and all your gold and your silver 
and all that you have of this world’s goods, you must lay 
together in a heap in your dining-room.” 

Well, father Laurence fell on his knees before the aDgel, 
and thanked him ; and the very next day he preached a 
farewell sermon, and expounded how there bad come down 
an angel into tbe big maple in his garden, who had told 
him that he was to be taken np alive into heaven for his 
piety’s sake ; and he preached and made such a teaching 
discourse, that all who were at church wept, both young 
and old. 

So the Monday after came the Master Thief like an 
angel again, and the Priest fell on his knees and thanked 
him before be was put into the sack ; but when he bad 
got him well in, the Master Thief drew and dragged him 
over stocks and atoms. 

“ Ow! ow! groaned the Priest inside the sack, “ wher¬ 
ever are we gomg! ” 

“ This is the narrow way which leadetb unto the king¬ 
dom of beaveD,” said the Master tMef, who went on drag¬ 
ging him along till he bad Dearly broken every bone in 
his body. At last he tumbled him into a goose-house 
that belonged to the Sqaire, and the geese began peeking 
and pinching him with their bills, so that & was more 
dead than alive. 

N ow you are in the flames of purgatory, to be cleansed 
and purified for life everlasting,” said the Master Thief; 
and with that he went his way, and took all the gold and 
silver, aDd all the fine things which the Priest bad laid 
together in his dining-room. The next morniog, when 
the goose-girl came to let the geese out, she beard bow 
tbe Priest lay in the sack and bemoaned himself in the 
goose-house. 

“ In heaven’s name, who’s there, and what ails you ? ” 
she cried. “ Oh! ” said tbe Priest, “ if you are an aDgel 
from heaven, do let me out, aud let me return again to 
earth, for it is worse here than in hell. The little fiends 
beep pinching me with topgs.” 

“ God help us, I am do angel at all,” said tbe girl as 
she helped the Priest out of the sack ; 1 only look after 
the Squire’s geese, aud like enough they are the little 
fiends which have been pinchiDg your reverence.” 

Oh! ” groaned the Priest, “ this is all that Master 
Thief's doiDgs. Ah! my gold and silver, aud my fine 
clothes.” And be beat his breast, and hobbled home at 
such a rate that tbe girl thought he bod lost his wits all 

Now, when the Squire came to hear how it had gone 
with the Priest, and how be had been along the narrow 
way, and into purgatory, he laughed till he well nigh split 
bis sides. But when the Master Thief came and asked 
for his daughter, as he had promised, the Squire put him 
off again, and said : 

“You must do one masterpiece better still, that I may 
see plainly wbat you are fit for. Now I have twelve 
horses in my stable, and on them I will put twelve grooms, 
one on each. If you arc so good a thief as to steal tbe 
horses from under them, I’ll see what 1 can do for you.” 

“ Very well, I dare say I can do it,” said the Master 
Thief; “ but shall I really have your daughter if I can ? ” 

“ Yea, if yon can, I’ll do my best for yon,” said the 
Squire. 

So the Master Thief set off to a shop, and bought brandy 
enough to fill two pocket-flasks, aud into one of them be 
pnt a sleepy drink, but into the other only brandy. After 
that lie hired eleven men to lie in wait at nigbt, behind 
the Squire's stableyard ; and last of all, for fair words aud 
a good bit of money, he borrowed a ragged gown and 
cloak from an old woman ; and so, with a staff in his hand 
and a bundle at his back, he limped off, as evening drew 
od, towards the Squire’s stable. Just ns he got thwe 
they were watering the horses for the nigbt, and bad their 
hands full of work. 

“ Wbat tbedevil do you want ? ” said ODe of tbe grooms 
to the old woman. 

“ Oh, oh ! hutetu 1 it is so bitter cold,” said she, and 
shivered, and shook, and made wry faces. " Hutetu 1 it 
is so cold, a poor wretch may easily freeze to death ; ” and 
with that she fell to shivering aDd shaking again. 

“ Oh! for the love of heaven, can 1 get leave to stay 
here awhile, and sit inside the stable-door ? ” 

“To the devil with yonr leave,” said one. “Pack 
yourself off this minute, for if the Squire sets his eyes on 
you he'll lead us to a pretty dance.” 

“ Oh! the poor old bag-of-boues,” said andfber, who 
seemed to take pity on her, “ the old hag may sit inside 
and welcome ; such a one as Bhe can do no harm.” 

Aad tbe rest said, some she sboald stay, aud some she 
shouldn't; but while they were quarrelling and minding 
tbe horses, she crept further aud further into the stable, 
till at last she sat berself down behind the door; and when 
she had got so far, no one gave any more heed to her. 

As tbe night wore on, the men fouDd it rather cold 
work to sit so still and quiet on horseback. 

“ Hutetu! it is so devilish cold,” said ODe, and beat bis 
arms crosswise. 

" That it is,” said another, “ I freeze so, that my teeth 
chatter.” 

“ If one only bad a quid to chew,” said a third. 

Well! there was one who had an ounce or two ; so they 
shared it between them, though it wasn’t much, after all, 
that each got; and so they chewed and spat, and spat and 
chewed. This helped them somewhat; but in a little 
while they were just as bad as ever. 

“ Hutetu ! ” said one, and shivered and shook. 

“ Hutetu! ” said the old woman, and shivered so that 
every tooth in her head chattered. Then she pulled out 
the flask with brandy in it, and her hand shook so that 
the spirit splashed about in tbe flask, and then she took 
such a gulph, that it went “ bop ” in her throat. 

“ What is that you have got in your flask, old girl ? ” 
said one of the grooms. 

“ Oh! it’s only a drop of brandy, old man,” said she. 

“ Brandy! Well, I never! Do let me have a drop,” 
screamed the whole twelve, one after another. 

“ Oh! but it is such a little drop," mumbled the old 
woman, “ it will not even wet your mouths round.” But 
they must and would have it; there was no help for it; 
and so she palled out the flask with the sleeping drink in 
it, and put it to the first man’s lips; then she shook no 
more, but guided tbe flask so that each of them got wbat 
be wanted, and the twelfth had not done drinking before 
tbe first sat and snored. Then the Master Thief threw 
off his beggar's rags, and took one groom after the other 
so softly off their horses, and set them astride on the beams 
between the stalls; and so he called his eleven men, arid 
rode off with the Squire’s twelve horses. 

But when the Squire got up in tbe morning and went 
to look after his grooms, they had just begun to come to; 
aDd some of them fell to spurring the beams with their 
spurs, till the splinters flew agate, and some fell off, and 
some still hung on and sat there looking like fools. 

“ Ho 1 ho! ” said the Sqaire; “ I see very well who has 
been here ; but as for you, a pretty set of blockheads you 
must be to sit here and let the Master Thief steal the 
horses from between your legs.” 

So they all got a good leathering because they had not 
kept a sharper look-out. 

Further on in the day came the Master Thief again, 
and told bow he had managed the matter, and asked for 
the Squire’s daughter, as he had promised ; but the Squire 
gave him one hundred dollars down, and said he must do 
something better still. 

« Do you think now,” said he, “ you can steal the horse 
from under me while I am out ridteg on his baek ? ” 

“ O, yes, I dare say 1 could,” said the Master Thief, “ if 
I were really sure of gettteg your daughter.” 

Well, well, the Squire would see what he could do; 
and he told the Master TMef a day when he would be 
takteg a ride on a great common where they drilled the 
troops. So the Master Thief soon got hold of an old 
worn-out jade of a mare, and set to work, and made traces 
and collar of withies and broom-twigs, and bought an old 
beggarly cart and a great cask. After that he said to an 
old beggar woman, that he would give her ten dollars if 
she would get in tbe cask, and keep her mouth agape over 
tbe taphole, into which he was going to stick his finger. 
No harm shonld happen to her; she should only be driven 
about a little; and if he took his finger out more than 
once, she was to have ten dollars more. Then he threw 
a few rags and tatters over himself and stuffed himself out 
and put on a wig and a great beard of goat’s hair, so that 
no one could know Mm agate, and set off for the eommon, 
where the Squire had already been riding about a good’ 
bit When he reached the place, he went along so softly 
and slowly that he scarce made an inch of way. Gee up! 
gee up! and so he went on a little; then he stood stock 
still, aud so on a little agate; and altogether the pace was 
so miserable that it never once came into the Squire’s 
head that this could be the Master Thief. 

At last the Squire rode right up to him and asked if 
he had seen any one lurkteg about in the wood there¬ 
abouts. 

“ No,” said the maD, “ I haven’t seen a son].” 

“ Harkye, now,” said the Sqaire, “ if you have a min d 


to ride into the wood, and hunt about and see if you can 
fall upon any one lurkteg about there, you shall have the 
loan of my horse and a shilling into the bargain, to drink 
my health, for yonr pates.” 

“ I don’t see how I can go,” said the man, “ for I am 
going to a weddteg with this cask of mead, which I have 
been to town to fetch, and here the tap has fallen out by 
tbe way, and so I must go aloDg, bolding myfteger in the 
taphole.” 

“ Bide off,” said the Squire; “ I’ll look after your horse 
and cask.” 

Well, on these terms, the man was willing to go; but 
he begged tbe Squire to be quick in putting his finger 
into the taphole when he took his own out, and to mind 
and keep it there till he came back. Yes, the Squire 
would do the best he could ; and so the Master Thief 
mounted the horse and rode off. But time went by, and 
hour after hour passed, and still no one came back. At 
last tbe Squire grew weary of standing there with his 
finger in the taphole, so he took it ont. 

“ Now I shall have ten dollars more ! ” screamed the 
old woman inside the cask; and then the Squire saw at 
once how tbe land lay, and took himself off home ; but he 
had not gone far before they met him with a fresh horse, 
for the Master Thief had already been to bis house and 
told them to send one. 

The day after he came to the Squire and would have 
bis daughter as he had given his word ; bnt the Squire 
put him off agate .with fine words, and gave him two 
huodred dollars, aDd said he must do one more master¬ 
piece. If he could do that, he should have her. Well, 
well, the Master Thief thought be could do it, if he only 
knew what it was to be. 

“ Do you think, now,” said the Squire, “ you eau steal 
the sheet off our bed and the shift off my wife’s back ? 
Do vou think you can do that ? ” 

“It shall be done,” said tbe Master Thief. “I only 
wish I was as sure of getting your daughter.” 

So when night began to fall, tbe Master Thief went ont 
and cut down a thief who hung on the gallows, and threw 
him across his shoulders and carried Mm off Then he 
got a long ladder aod set it up against the squire’s bed¬ 
room window, and so climbed np, and kept bobbtog tbe 
dead man np and down, just for all the world like one who 
was peeping in at the window. 

“ That’s the Master Thief, old las! ” said the Squire, 
and gave his wife a nudge on the side. “ Now see if I 
don’t shoot him, that’s all.” 

So saying he took np a rifle which he had laid at his 
bedside. 

“ No! no! pray don’t shoot him after telling him he 
i might come and try,” said his wife. 

“ Don’t talk to me, for shoot I will,” said he; and so he 
lay there and aimed and aimed ; but as soon as tbe head 
came up before tbe window, and he saw a little of it, so 
soon was it down agate. At last he thought he had a 
good aim; “ bang ” went the gun, dowo fell the dead body 
to the ground with a heavy bump, and down went the 
Master Thief too as fast as he could. 

“ Well," said tbe Sqaire, “ it is quite true that I am the 
chief magistrate in these parts ; but people are fond of 
talking, and it would be a bore if they came to see this 
dead man’s body. I think tbe best thing to be done is 
that I should go down and bury Mm.” 

“ Yo must do as you think best, dear,” said bis wife. 
So the Squire got out of bed and went down stairs, and 
he had scarce put his foot out of tbe door before tbe 
Master Thief stole id, and went straight up stairs to his 
wife.” 

“ Why, dear, back already! ” said she, for she thought 
it was her husband. 

“ Oh yes, I only just put him teto a hole, and threw a 
little earth over him. It is enough that be is out of 
sight, for it is such a bad night out of doors ; by and by 
I’ll do it better. But just let me have the sheet to wipe 
myself with—he was so bloody—and I have made myself 
in such a mess with him.” 

So he got the sheet. 

After awhile he said— 

“ Do you know I am afraid yon must let me have your 
night-shift too, for the sheet won’t do by itself that I can 

So she gave him the shift also. But just then it came 
across his mind that he had forgotten to lock tbe house- 
door, so he must step down and look to that before he 
come back to bed, and away be went with both shift and 
sheet. 

A little while after came the right Squire. 

“ Why! what a time you’ve taken to lock the door! ” 
said his wife; “and what have you done with the sheet 
and shift ? ” 

“ Wbat do you say? ” said the Squire. 

“ Why, I’m asking you what you have done with the 
sheet aud shift that you bod to wipe off the blood,” said 
she. 

“ What, in the devil's name ? ” said the Squire, “ has he 
taken me in this time too? ” 

Next day came the Master Thief and asked for the 
Squire's daughter, as he had promised ; and then the 
Squire dare not do anything else than give her to him, 
and a good lump of money into the bargain ; for to tell 
the truth, be was afraid lest the Master Thief sboald steal 
the eyes out of his head, aDd that the people would begin 
to say spiteful things of him if he broke his word. So 
the Master Thief lived well and happily from that time 
forward. I don’t know whether he stole anymore, but 
if he did, I am quite sure it was ODly for the sake of a 
bit of fun. _ 

A CHINESE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Certainly knowledge is increased in our days. We 
shall probably in the next year or two learn more of tbe 
Celestial Empire and its inhabitants tbau has been told 
by tbe travellers of Europe from the first timid adven¬ 
turers who brought home tales of distant Cathay to the 
missionaries and consuls of our own time. A very pretty 
sketch of modern Chinese civilization is given in the 
“ Further Papers relating to the Proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Naval Forces at Canton.” From these it will 
be seen what is the nature of the instruction by which 
men attain to office in tbe classic land of examinations 
and promotions by merit, and also how far they are en¬ 
dowed with that peaceable spirit and that calm discrimi¬ 
nating justice with which the imagination of a party at 
home has invested them. On the 4th of April Commo¬ 
dore the Hon. C. J. Elliot captured some junks on the 
San-on coast, opposite Hong Kong. In one of these was 
discovered a correspondence, which has been faithfully 
translated, and is now laid before the British public. It 
is the correspondence of Cban-tze-tin, the younger brother 
of Cban-kwei-tsib, President or Chief of the Committee of | 
Hostility in San-on. The latter, we are told, is a graduate 
of the degree of Doctor; while Chan-tze-tin is “ a gra¬ 
duate and the pupil of Su-tteg-kwei, a member of the 
Han Lin College, one of the most important of the Can¬ 
ton gentry, and apparently the channel of communication 
between these brothers and the Governor-General Yek.” 
It would appear that to Chan-tze-tin, the younger of these 
brothers, was committed the prosecution of an irregular 
war against us, and, indeed, against all Europeans what¬ 
ever. The graduate posted his men with some skill. He 
distributed his pickets so as to prevent any communica¬ 
tion between CooIood, a town on the peninsula, opposite 
Hong Kong, and San-on, which is situate on tbe Canton 
Biver, near the mouth. But the Committee of Hostility 
did not confine itself to defensive measures. “ The corre¬ 
spondence establishes beyond doubt that tbe San-on Com¬ 
mittee, under authority, and in some cases at the dictation 
of the Canton Central Committee, have been parties to 
almost every atrocity ” by wMch the English have been 
attacked or threatened. To this Committee, acting 
under the sanction and, perhaps, under the order of the 
Governor Yek, may be traced, if not the great juok attack 
which was in preparation, at least plots for more than one 
minor expedition, and for the destruction of Victoria by 
fire and its inhabitants by poison. But their great 
achievement has been tbeir patronage of individual assas¬ 
sination. Most of the correspondence of Chan-tze-tin 
refers to the various schemes for cutting off English strag¬ 
glers, or of rewarding the successful “ braves ” who might 
have obtained the head of a “ foreign devil.” 

Evidently the long inaction of the British forces has 
inspired Yeh and his subordinates with the Mghest con¬ 
fidence in themselves. Of late the Committees have 
ceased their active operations against us, and this is sup¬ 
posed to result from an expectation that, beiDg perfectly 
exhausted, we are about to treat for peace. But at the 
beginning of the present year the San-on gentry were in 
full activity. On the 21st of January the younger bro¬ 
ther writes to the elder that “ the barbarians are in very 
great perplexity, that a proclamation is issued every day, 
aud three sets of regulations come out two days. ... A 
flour bakery had poisoned several English devils, and been 
closed; upward of forty people imprisoned in consequence.” 
Encouraged by these signs of calamity, Chan-tze-tin urged 
on his preparations, which he details in the next letter. 

‘i The ten braves from Kin-ton have arrived,” he writes 
to the President of the Committee of Hostility, “ and the 
English barbarians fire guns at intervals during the night 
to keep np their spirits. ... In every devil hong is sta¬ 
tioned a guard of devil soldiers; at sunset they make 

ready their cannon with great care.The police 

devils (or green-coated devils) in bands of eighteen patrol, 
and when they come to a dangerous place they form up’ 
into large bodies, and fire before they venture to proceed.” 
He then, after some, other matters, relates how the 
“braves” had seized a man “named Wong-tai-musk 
dressed in devil clothes and boote, with a devil fowling- 
piece in his hand, and speaking the devil language 
fluently.” This person, on protesting he was not S a 
«traitorous Chinese,” was held to bail. In a few days 
the Committee is quite ready to act. Chan-tze-tin re¬ 
ports not only that the English are frightened, but that 
the American devils, seeing how things stand, had gone 
off. The system of this Celestial guerilla was to seize any 
Englishmen or Anglo-Chinese he could find, and make 
each party believe they had been betrayed aud murdered 
by the other. “ I have this day enlisted ten braves,” he 
writes, “ without the knowledge of any man, aud to-mor¬ 
row shall get a boat for the undertaking.” What Mows 
is of particular importance: *• The other body of men who 
are to be put on rations when the attempt shall have suc¬ 


ceeded, are people of the PMavcl seized eleven 
. . . Yesterday,” he continues, oor^ ^ ^ ^ 
rebellious barbarians, and ^ v . e h “ t M 3 ; it is really a 
Committee. I was delighted t . ( rebels and the 

matters of which we know nothing aud tro to ^ & 
of the translation. But toe first sentence sta it . 

certain Chan-tsik had been direetrf by he 
tee at Canton to go to Cooloon, and that he nau g 
number of men together to fire Victoria. the ’ t ask.” 
ever ” says the Doctor, “ that he was not up to we toss 
T hen follows an allusion to tbe head-money payable to 
“braves” who should slaughter an Engl^n.an Tse 
tuug-shan came in from Canton to the Committee_ttns 
morning, after breakfast, with 30 gilt ® and ? n “ 
and 1,000 dollars, weighing 690 taels ; that is to pay the 
300 dollars for the lorcba.and the 30 taels for evepi devil s 
head.” The President seems to expect that his brother 
will find this tariff too low, for he adds, « the style of 
Mark lane, “ Postscript,—Tbe price of devils heads has 
been reduced this year.” 

Chan-tze-tin continues his letters, in which hep red >cte 
with great glee, the approachmg submission of the Eng¬ 
lish. We are, he thinks, in utter extremity. Devil sol¬ 
diers are obliged to act as watchmen. The seamen devils 
act as devil soldiers. In the streets there is little business 
doing. Then cornea a passage which shows that even id 
the SaD-ou district they form shrewd guesses as to what 
party spirit in England is capable of doing. “ It is said 
that the barbarian merehauts of all nations have deputed 
some one to England to denounce the English devil 
Governor.” In his next letter the writer declares that 
our Malay soldiers are miserable wretches, unfit for ser¬ 
vice, and relates that the police say the English will have 
one fight more, and, if worsted, will then sue for peace. 
By February 21 we see the head-money system iu full 
operation. We may say at once that it is thought that 
these “ braves” either murdered Portuguese, or else dug 
up corpses and cut off the heads, for no member of the 
English or American communities was missed. But 
Man-hiDg gives an explicit account of the number ol 
heads received aDd paid for. Now, Man-hiug must be 
believed, for he behaved very well to us iu repealing the 
nefarious schemes of bis uncle MaDtapsMo, “ a gentleman, 
the author of an unsuccessful project to burn or blow up 
the city of Victoria.” MaD-hiug writes to the Committee 
with which he was at first conoected, that they “ are only 
giving 30 taels for devils takeD, whether dead or alive; 
for a devil’s head they will probably give §30, but I am 
not sure. The San-on Committee (consequently) do not 
now much prize devils’ heads. ... If yon, my uncle, 
wish tbe braves of your camp to set about this service of 
taking devils’s heads, it would be well that you told them 
plainly wbat they will get; or you need not expect to 
have any if it will not pay. My uncle, Chaa-kwei-tsih 
and Tsefung are much pleased with the proposition to 
destroy houses.” Whether the nephew did not find that 
getting devils’ heads would pay, or whether his courage 
failed him, certain it is that he revealed the plot on which 
ho bad corresponded with his uncle, and thus saved Vic¬ 
toria from destruction. 

CARLYLE UPON THE OPERA. 

The frivolities of the Opera have met with rebuke from 
a very unexpected quarter. The terrible pen of Thomas 
Carlyle scores their denunciation (in The Dumfries 
Album) in such words as these : 

•* Music is well said to be the speech of angels; in fact, 
nothing amoDg the utterances allowed to man is felt to be 
so divine. It brings ua near to the Infinite; we look for 
moments across tbe cloudy elements into tbe eternal Sea 
of Light when song leads and inspires ns. Serious 
DatioDS—all nations that can still listen to the mandates 
of nature—have prized soDg and music as tbe highest; as 
a veMcle for worship, for prophecy, and for whatsoever in 
them was divine. Their singer was admitted to the 
conncil of the universe, friend of the gods, and choicest 
benefactor to man. Header, it was actually so io Greek, 
in Bomau, iu Moslem, Christian, most of all in old Hebrew 
times; and, if yon look how it is now, you will find a 
cbuugc tbut should astonish you. Good Heavens I from 
a psalm of Asaph to a seat in the London Opera in the 
Haymarket—what a road have men travelled! The 
waste that is made in music is probably amoDg the saddest 
of all our squanderings of God’s gifts. Music has, for a 
long time past, been avowedly mad, divorced from sense 
and fact, and runs about now as an open Bedlamite, for a 
good mouy generations back, bragging that she has 
nothing to do with sense and fact, but with fiction aud 
delirium ODly ; and stares with unaffected amazement, not 
able to suppress an elegant burst of witty laughter, at my 
suggesting the old fact to her. Fact, nevertheless it is ; 

forgotten and fallen, ridiculous as it may be.To 

‘ sing the praise of God ; ’ that, you will find, if you can 
interpret old words, and see what Dew things they mean, 
was always and will always be, the business of the singer. 
He who forsakes that business, and, wasting our diviuest 
gifts, sings the praise of chaos, what shall we say of him ? 
David, King of Judah, a soul inspired with divine music, 
and much other heroism, was wont to pour himself in 
song; he, with seer’s eye and heart, discerned the godlike 
amid tbe human, struck tones that were an echo of the 
sphere harmonies, and are still felt to be such. Reader, 
art thou one of a thousand able still to read a psalm of 
David aud catcb some echo of it through the old dim cen¬ 
turies, feeliDg far off, iu thy owu heart, what it once was 
to other hearts made as thine ? To sing, it, attempt not, 
for it is impossible in this late time ; only know that it 
was once sung. Then go to the opera, and hear, with 
unspeakable reflections, what men now sing. Of the 
Haymarket Opera, my account, in fine, is this : Lustres, 
candelabras, painting, gilding, at discretion : a hall as of 
the Caliph Alraschid, or him that commandelh the slaves 
of the lamp—a hall as if fitted up by the genii, regardless 
of expense. Upholstery and the outlay of human capital 
could do no more. Artists, too, as they are called, have 
been got together from the ends of the world, regardless 
likewise of expense, to do dancing and singiDg; some ol 
them even geniuses in their craft. . . . All of them had 
aptitudes, perhaps, of a distinguished kind, and must, by 
their own and other people’s labour, have got a training 
equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, and 
patient travail, to wbat breeds men to the most arduous 
trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the like show 
figures ; but few soldiers, judges, men of letters, can have 
had such pains taken with them. The very ballet girls, 
with tbeir muslin saucers round them, were perhaps little 
short of miraculous, whirling and spinning there in strange, 
mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing themselves mo¬ 
tionless, each upon her left or right great toe, with the 
other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees, as 
if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by one of their 
points, a pair, or rather a multitadiooos cohort of mad 
restlesaly jumping, and clipping scissors, and so bidden 
them rest, with open blade, and stand still in the devil’s 
name! A truly notable notioD — marvellous, almost 
miraculous, were not the people there so used to it; mo¬ 
tion peculiar to the opera; perhaps the ugliest, and surely 
one of the most difficult ever taught a female in this world. 

. . . Alas! and of all these notable or noticeable human 
talents, and excellent perseverances, and energies, backed 
by mountains of wealth, and led by the divine art of music 
and rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven to them and us, what 
was to be the issue here this evening? An hour’s amuse¬ 
ment, not amusing either, but wearisome dreary, to a high- 
dizened select populace of male and female persons, who 
seemed to me not much worth amusing. Could any one 
have pealed into their hearts once, one true thought and 
glimpse of self-vision : kigh-dizened, most expeusive per¬ 
sons, aristocracy so called, or best of the world, beware 
beware what proofs you are giving here of betterness and 
bestness. And then the salutary pang of conscience in 
reply. A select populace, with money in its purse and 
drilled a little by the postnre-maker; good heavens 1 if 
that were what, here everywhere in God’s creation, I am 
And a world all dymg because I am, and show myself to 
be, and to have long been, even that I John, the carriage 
—the carriage, swift! Let me go home in silence to 
reflection, perhaps in sackcloth in ashes! This and not 
amusement would have profited these persons. ... 0 
Heavens! when I think that Music, too, is condemned to 
be mad, and to burn beiself to his end on such a funeral 
pile, your celestial opera-house grows dark aDd infernal to 
me. Behind its glitter stalks the shadow of eternal death 
through it too. I look not ‘ np into the Divine eye ’ as 
Richter has it, ‘ but down into the bottomless eye-socket" 
—not upward toward God, heaven, and the throne ol 
truth, but, too truly, down, toward falsity, vanity, and the 
dwelling-place of everlasting despair.” 

Sib James Clark of England has assailed with con¬ 
siderable force the doctrine that a change of climate is 
beneficial to persons suffering with consumption ; and a 
Irench physician, M. Carriere, has written forcibly 
against it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch physician 
also contends that climate has little or nothing to do with 
the cure of consumption, and that, if it had, the curative 
effects would be produced through the skin and not the 
lungs. That a warm climate is not in itself beneficial, he 
shows from the fact that the disease exists in all latitude,, 
In India and Africa, tropical climates, it is as freouentyfc 
in Europe and North America. At Malta riehMn If 
heart of the genial Mediterranean, the armyfenor J^ 
England show that one-third of the deatL 
soldiers are by consumption. AtNice afavnnrtt & 
of , lis , h « valid8 - especially those afflicted w thTnu 
complaints, there are more native persons rii! „e ““ 1 g 
tion than in any English town ofm U ai Sd, ®°, f f. onsnm f 
Geneva the disease is almost equLj^ St''t P 
renee, pneumonia is said to be marked J ?■ 

character, and by a rapid progrras f ®> catlD S 

, Naples, whose climate is the theme °r d t. ? tage ' 
travellers, shows in her hospitalsa1° P ralse b ? 

no IneM dfi ? three and one 'q“arter. In Madeira, 
i do local disease is more common than consumption. 
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lives of debtors. “J ib! B > “ 

Blank form of application for Insurance, or the Co 6 

phlet, containing the charter, rules and regulation, , 
reports showing the condition ofthe Company, 
gratis. WILLARD PH&lm ^ 

DIRECTORS. ' 


References in ffeu> Tori: H-Tyng, D.D.; A „ 

District-Attorney of New York City; B. Warren We^^J 
Co.V Wm. W. Stone (Lawrence, Stone feCo.); Wil li . '* 

(Aland A. Lawrence A Co.); B.J. Howland; Rcr G , G U-”> 
Henry L. Pierson; D. Randolph Martin, President Ofa-o ' 

Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn. ^ Attorn6 /^>^ £' 

1, _HO Broadway 

- ' 

fpaitflptra 

-VTEW BOARDING HOUSE—RespectabiT^?^ 

iM be accommodated with genteel transient or perman^S -.>• 
by applying to the subscriber, No. 374 South street, be!, 
Philadelphia. ___ 

T heodore barker’s works.—J uSTSjr?- 

fur sale at Anti-Slavery Office, Philadelphia- 
PARKER’S ADDITIONAL SPEECHES. 1 vole. 

PARKER’S DISCOURSE OF RELIGION. 1 T0 i. 

Also, Portraits. large and elegant, of Parker, Phillh,, o„ 
Wi lliam Lloyd Garrison. ___ y ’ OU0 3ft, w 

RANKLIN WOOD, 104 South 

Walnut, Philadelphia. lree h be’., 

CONVEYANCING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Real Estate bought and sold. Money proenred or‘ i— 
Mortgage. First-class Ground Rents bought and sold on 


C ARRIAGE REPOSITORY—The subscribwTTr 

the public that he has opened his new Carriage Reno.!. 1 ®tl 
156 Race street, below Fifth, where he intends to keep an?! tct *, '■ 
of new and second-hand Carriages for sale or erchanven.T 1 ^- 
Carriages made to order on moderate terms. Carriages isms 
mission. Carriages neatly repaired. GEO. DODD, PhiUdelJ^ 

C HARLES C. JACKSON, Tailor,201 ArehlJ^TTr 

Sixth street, Philadelphia, would reapectfuii- 
attention of hisfnends and the public to his esUbli a h~,„. u 
a constant assortment ol Cloths,Cassimeres,Testings I ’’ 
best quality, wil l be kept ready to mb up to ordlr’in th.”'^ 
mannerand on the most accommodating terms. ioe W 

P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, inl85i~7T; 
superiority over all others in the manufacture of 

Trunks; Carpet Ba |’’j J a '^ e8 ’ 1 ronft&me 6 ’’ o° aoha! Hcbbj aj,^ 

descriptions, of the best materials and workmnanthf^'i.' 1 
Leather Enamelled Bags, at the lowest prices. p - 

THOS. W. MATTS01L Trunk Manufactory 

130 Marketstreet, S. W, cor. 4th , Philadolpii, 

P HRENOLOGICAL CABINET—Fowlers^WeMlT 

Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 Arch street, below s£'. 


XT ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers and IW 

IV in Foreign and Domestie HARDWARE, S. W. come, 


P HRENOLOGY. —Removal. —William B. Ellk,-, 

Institute a»d Museum lsnowat the spacious (Sloe.) 


C ONFECTIONERY—REMOVAL—Leatitia BnlloH 

respectfully informs lier friends and the public that thtb, 


A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER SAFE? ti 

various sixes, always on hand, at No. 26 South Fourthr- 
Philadelphia. Warranted equal to anj made in the United Sir.. 
EVANS & WATSON, thankful for past favours, respectfully solir 
continuance of the same. Please give us a call before purckn-v 
elsewhere. Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, WaterFilteri,4c. . 


Frankfort have furnished it in large quantities. 

For sale at two cents per lb., by CLINTON GILLINGHAM, at tb 
Fohockaink Works, Linden st., below Front st., or at No. 635 Kori 
pront st. Orders left at the Anti-Slavery Office, Philadelphia, will 
promptly attended to. 8a. 

QPRING TRIMMINGS I-CLENDENON & WILSON 

k!} 813 (late 111) Spring Garden street, above 8th, have not n 
hand an elegant variety of Dress and Mantilla Trimmings, for •fr¬ 
aud summer; consisting, in part, of plain and mixed Fringes; Fir? 
Moire-Antiques; Ducal Braids; Imogene Moss Trimming; Fi^7 


*OOBERT R. CORSON & CO., successors to Bicoi 

XV Price & Co., have taken the Office recently occupied tjd' 
latter at No. 53 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, and are now 
pared to deliver Lehigh, Schuylkill and Locust Mountain COAL oft* 
best quality. Their knowledge of the Coal business, acquired by 1 
residence of both members of the firm in Schuylkill County, and 1 -' 


TONES & Co., of the Cresent One Price Clothing Store 

O No. 200 Market street, above 6th, in addition to bannf 

largest, most varied an fashionableatockof ClothinginPhiladelp- * 


T O COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS.—The subscriber ^' 

san te SSlSIsgSrg 

w B „ N°- 9 1 North Sixty street, below Race, PhUadelpt^ 

N. B. Gaiter Uppers, ready for the last, sold to Country 
makers at low prices. Also, 6am Shoes. ’ _ 

T^AMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 North Fifth f 

SlSkeT Flou/to 

ayaffT ***■ k ^ a »Sf“nd S ianf 

transportation lines leaving the oity. ’ CALEB CLOTH® ,, 

Westera. A “ as89rtment »f choice Family Hams, both Jere« 

MAMMOTH PEN, No. 52 N. Fourth 

English, French and American Cap.Letter and Note Papers,^ 


POHTABLE DESK and DRESSING CASE 

would respectfu*?ycaHUieiratteid^onto’articI^he^manulacl^’i 
oireL°e.T^ 0 V re m ?d e expreSBlv for travelling purpose^,,. 

ls°h a e ndT ery H 0t the b98 ti66cripSt%rushe s 
^ 128 Arch 8 tree,,above W S fx\;; a F outy\MTpbn^ ' 

ROOKS FOR SALE AT THE ANTI-SLA^ 
IJ OFFICE, Philadelphia: 8 


Writingsof Garrison^ Pe ° Ple Airoad ’ b - v Wm WeU “ Br ° Wn 

‘•■I : ■ 

and n A^° k “ the Philadelphia market can be had at (OH® 1 ’ 

ana »t the current price, by applying at this office. 





